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This is good whisky x 


and no mistake ! 


Mellow with age and great quality, this noble 
spirit is famed for its deep and gentle glow. 
Every sip is a source of glorious warmth, a tonic 
to body and mind. Against anxiety and exhaus- 


tion which open the way to colds and 


*flu it is a fine defence, these days. 


WHITE HORSE 


Equal to a Fine Liqueur 
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COMING EVENTS WHICH CAST IMPRESSIVE SHADOWS: THE PROJECTED ARMADA OF TANKS AND AEROPLANES 
WHICH AMERICAN FACTORIES ARE BUILDING FOR VICTORY. 


President Roosevelt himself has stated that in guns, munitions, tanks and bombers, and the 185,000 aircraft building and to be built in the American 
aeroplanes *‘ the superiority of the United Nations must be overwhelming,”’ and production programme for 1942 and 1943 form a giant column measuring 
in the above drawing (reproduced from the American magazine * Life") is 117 miles long by 1 mile wide. The line of 120,000 tanks, in single file. would 
envisaged the mighty air and tank force which is already building in the United stretch from New York to Salt Lake City, a distance of over 2500 miles. In 
States. The artist has visualised the tremendous, soaring mass of fighting times of peace the production abilities of U.S. factories have long been famous. 
power by placing a solid blanket of fighting-'planes over another blanket of In time of war the Americans are out to beat al! records. 
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i” a time of darkness such as we are passing through 

at the time I am writing this page, it is a great 
thing, while setting one’s teeth and working for vic- 
tory, to take inspiration and courage from the past. 
Our own history is full of examples of defeat turned 
to victory by resolution, endurance and fortitude. 
Complacency and neglect in the hours of prosperity 
have been followed by defeat as they deserve. But 
that defeat has always been the trumpet- 
call that roused us to new efforts that led 
to victory. Dunkirk was followed by the 
Battle of Britain, March 1918 by August, 
Maggersfontein by Paardeburg. The 
threads of national eclipse and revival 
are more closely woven in our story than 
that perhaps of any other people. Ad- 
versity has again and again proved our 
surest tonic. To inflict a major reverse on 
Britain is what no foreign conqueror has 
ever done with impunity. 


I suppose that almost the darkest 
hour in our history was in the terrible 
year of 1797—the year of the loss of our 
last Continental ally in the great struggle 
against revolutionary France, of the Bank 
crisis, of the naval mutinies of Spithead 
and the Nore, of Ireland’s bitterest 
reaction against the imperial connection. 
Take as an example the situation as it 
presented itself to our harassed fore- 
fathers in the latter part of February 
1797. In that cheerless month of cold 
and gloom, bad tidings accumulated in 


London as in the closing scenes of a VICE-ADMIRAL C. EF. L. HELFRICH, COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 
NAVY AND NOW APPOINTED TO SUCCEED ADMIRAL HART AS CHIEF OF THE ALLIED 
NAVAL FORCES IN THE WESTERN PACIFIC, INSPECTS TRAINEES AT A NAVAL ACADEMY. 


Greek tragedy. At the end of the 
previous year, Spain—the third greatest 
naval Power in the world and formerly 
our ally—had thrown in her lot with 
France and her subject Republic of 
Holland—the possessors respectively of 
the second and fourth largest fleets—to 
confront Britain with something like a 
two-to-one ship and gun superiority at 
sea. The entry of Spain into the war 
had followed hard on—had, indeed, been 
the direct consequence of—Bonaparte’s 
astounding victories in Italy, which had 
deprived us of our Central Mediterranean 
allies and bases. By rendering our naval 
base at Corsica untenable, it had forced 
us to evacuate that island and withdraw 
our battle-fleet, outnumbered three to one 
by the combined Mediterranean fleets of 
France and Spain, from that sea. Not 
even in the worst hour of the American 
War had so grave a situation occurred. 


Meanwhile, revolutionary France, re- 
lieved by her victories on land of most 
of her Continental adversaries, was pre- 
paring to concentrate her forces in a 
direct attack on Britain. In December 
a powerful armament had evaded the 
loose British blockade of Brest and 
reached the mouth of Bantry Bay, where 


Ireland, on the verge of rebellion after VICE-ADMIRAL HELFRICH ADDRESSING NAVAL CADETS: 


a century of misgovernment, was eagerly 


drain on our man-power of successive, 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


Abandoning Ilfracombe at the rumoured approach 
of the North Devon Volunteers, he sailed north 
and landed at Fishguard, where he could do 
little harm and was promptly rounded up by the 
local militia and yeomanry. But the mere news of 
the landing was sufficient to precipitate a financial 
crisis of the first magnitude. The credit of the Bank 
of England, long endangered by successive Government 
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OCCURRED. 


A SPECIALIST IN SUBMARINE 
nt i AND DESTROYER OPERATIONS, IT WAS THROUGH HIS FORESIGHT THAT THE NETHERLANDS 
awaiting a French landing. Owing to the EAST INDIES FLEET WAS ORDERED TO SEA A WEEK BEFORE JAPANESE ATTACKS 


the gleam of something swift and glorious, and of 
a new name—Nelson. 


The sea victory which was so unexpectedly 
announced in London on the night of March 3, 1797, 
was due in the first place to Sir John Jervis. This 
grim, silent sailor of sixty-one—‘ old Jack,” as his 
seamen called him—was a strategist of the first order. 
The child of poor parents, he had evolved 
through a stern, impecunious youth into a 
man of iron; a devotee of duty in its 
grimmest and most unyielding aspects. 
Within six months he had restored to 
the Mediterranean Fleet a wonderful 
discipline, efficiency and confidence which 
had been lacking under his elderly and 
easier-going predecessors. Through the 
lapse of a subordinate Admiral, he had 
been left with fourteen ships of the line to 
face a Franco-Spanish combination of 
thirty-eight. At one moment his com- 
mand had been reduced by tempest 
and ‘accident to ten. Yet he had 
remained, and his fleet under him, 
serenely confident. 


Having withdrawn from the Mediter- 
ranean at the orders of the Government, 
he had refitted his battered ships at 
Lisbon—the last friendly port left to 
Britain in Western Europe—and then 
taken station off Cape St. Vincent. Here 
he reckoned he must intercept the 
Spanish fleet which had left Cartagena 
at the end of January, bound for Brest. 
On the morning of February 14—St. 
Valentine’s Day—the Spaniards were 
reported fifteen miles to the south-west, 
driving before the wind. Jervis had been 
reinforced a week before by five ships 
sent from England. But he was out- 
matched by nearly two to one. Of his 
fifteen capital ships, only one was a 
three-decker of 98 guns, while of the 
Spanish twenty-seven, six were three- 
deckers with 112 guns, and one—the 
four-decker Santissima Trinidad — the 
largest ship in the world. Yet he was 
determined to force a battle. For he 
knew that a victory at that moment 
was essential to his country. 


But Jervis was no foolhard. He had 
reckoned the odds carefully: he knew 
the strength of the Spanish fleet, but he 
also knew its fighting capacity. He 
possessed in a supreme degree that com- 
prehensive common sense and balance 
which, with clarity of decision and en- 
durance, are the chief attributes of a 
master of war. Defeat would spell disaster 
to England, but so would failure to 
engage. As the mist lifted and the 
flag-lieutenant called out the odds, he 
remained grimly unperturbed. 


In two columns, imperceptibly merg- 
ing into an impenetrable line with 
sterns and bowsprits almost touching, 
the British fleet bore down on the 





ill-planned expeditions to the West Indies ice-Admiral Helfrich is Seer-eve peas old, 2 eee of Jove end a@ graduate » of tho Noval Golese enemy, making straight for a gap— 


and the Continent, the British Army was Sono St the "Naval. Mish Col 
at that moment totally inadequate for | Twenty of his thirty-four years naval service 
C.-in-C. of that t he was the youngest Admiral in Dutch naval history. 

that he will direct overall strategy from a naval shore base in the Indies. 


the defence of either Ireland or England. aureus 


Only a major tempest prevented Hoche’s 

landing, and, though his transports and escorting 
warships were driven back in January to Brest, they 
remained more or less intact for a further essay whose 
launching could not be long delayed. The most 
disturbing feature of the whole episode was that the 
Channel Fleet, under old Lord Bridport, had shown 
itself completely unable to prevent the French from 
sailing or to intercept them when at sea. In February 
a French marauding party had sailed into the Bristol 
Channel, landed at Ilfracombe, and might well, had 
it obeyed its orders, have burnt Bristol—the second 
commercial city in the kingdom. Fortunately for 
Britain, its commander, a renegade American 
called Tate, was both cowardly and incompetent. 


borrowings to finance the war and by the export 
of bullion to subsidise Britain's failing allies, seemed 
to have cracked at last. There was a run for gold 
by the depositors, the country was within a few 
hours of bankruptcy and the situation was only 
saved by the Government's bold suspension of 
cash payments. 


All this left the country in a great pit of depression. 
The Government was in the gravest danger, and 
only the complete absence of any man big enough 
to take Pitt's place prevented the discredited Minister's 


‘fall. Then, at the very darkest moment, a ray of light 


broke through the clouds. Beyond them man saw 


le has successively < a y 
» Chief of the Staff, and head of the Naval High College. 
spent in the East Indies, and when he was 


It is suggested 


nearly three miles wide—between the 
main force and a straggling division 
to leeward. It was like the inex- 
orable thrust of a sword. into a 
lanky giant’s careless guard. But the decisive 
moment was not Jervis’s brave determination to 
engage, but the inspired anticipation of orders 
shown by the thirty-seven-year-old Commodore, 
Horatio Nelson, who was flying his broad pennant in 
the thirteenth ship of the line. The story of Nelson's 
brilliant manceuvre and its resultant capture of four 
Spanish ships of the line belongs to history. But it 
gave new hope to Britain just when she needed 
it most, a temporary respite from a long suc- 
cession of disasters and a foretaste of the glorious 
days that were to come. In February 1942 it 
is still not without significance to our country 
and the world. 
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SINGAPORE FORCED TO SURRENDER: THE END OF A TRAGIC STRUGGLE. 
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A VIEW OF SINGAPORE: MR. CHURCHILL ANNOUNCED ON FEBRUARY 15 i, AN AIR VIEW OF SINGAPORE : THE TOWN WAS BRAVELY DEFENDED BY GENERAL PERCIVAL’S 
THE SURRENDER OF THE ISLAND TO SUPERIOR JAPANESE FORCES. ; TROOPS UNTIL FORCED TO SURRENDER OWING TO LACK OF WATER, PETROL AND ARMS. 
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SINGAPORE FROM THE RIVER: THE VARIETY OF CRAFT 
WAS A CONTINUAL SOURCE OF INTEREST AND AMUSEMENT 
TO THE ISLAND’S VISITORS IN HAPPIER DAYS. 
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NATIVE CRAFT: ONE OF “THE TIMES’” SPECIAL 
/ CORRESPONDENTS, WRITING OF THE EVACUATION, DESCRIBED , A MAP OF SINGAPORE ISLAND, SHOWING THE CHIEF POINTS OF INTEREST. THE SURRENDER OF SINGAPORE CAME 


W HE HIRED ONE OF ESE FOR HIS JOU ¥ TO JAVA. { ONE WEEK AFTER THE GREATLY SUPERIOR JAPANESE FORCES STORMED THE ISLAND 
reece! Gecccececosoorre a — 
The Malayan campaign has come to an end with the surrender of Singapore. The force in Singapore had surrendered unconditionally at 12.30 p.m. on February 15 (B.S.T.) 
great naval base is in Japanese hands, and the Allied Fleets must look elsewhere for was made by Tokio; it was added that the British and Japanese commanders-in-chief 
their re-fuelling and re-fitting—Japan is for the time being triumphant, and the Lieut.-General Percival and Lieut.-General Yamashita, signed the surrender documents 
heroic resistance put up by the British and Imperial Forces in the defence of this | at. the foot of Bukit Timah. One thousand armed British soldiers are remaining in 
British bastion in the East has been ended by superior numbers, lack of air the city to maintain order until the Japanese complete their occupation. It is not 


support and the lack of water, food, oil and munitions. The announcement that the yet known how many of our men managed to get away. 
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DEEDS OF GALLANTRY IN THE 
RUNNING SEA AND AIR FIGHT IN 
THE ENGLISH CHANNEL. 


Drawn BY our Speciat Artist G. H. Davis, 
WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF PiLoTs wHO Took Part IN THE ACTION. 


HE/actions in the English Channel and the North Sea on Thursday, February 12 
and during the following night, if they did not succeed in preventing the 
enemy warships reaching their home bases, at least produced numerous deeds of 
the greatest gallantry on the part of the air crews of the attacking ’planes and the 
men of our motor torpedo-boats and destroyers. During the hours of darkness 
on Wednesday night and before dawn broke on Thursday, the “ Scharnhorst,” 
*‘ Gneisenau,"”” and “ Prinz Eugen" steamed at full speed through the 
protecting darkness; the broken waters of a running sea and a thick layer 
of cloud concealed the ships, and more particularly their foaming wakes, 
from the eyes of any of our night flyers on reconnaissance, and it was not 
until later in the morning that a “ Spitfire’’ on patrol spotted the big air 
escort over the ships—and the ships themselves. Not long after a large 
assembly of our fighters was on the scene, and from that time onwards 
there were innumerable combats over the speeding German ships. We are 
enabled to illustrate a few of the outstanding phases in the running fight 
on Thursday, during which time the enemy was steaming through the Straits 
of Dover and along the Belgian and Dutch coastlines at an average 
speed of approximately 25 knots, as was apparent from the reports of two 
of our pilots who were interviewed by our special artist, and who saw and 
attacked the ships just before 4 p.m. and a little before 6 p.m. On this 
second occasion a flight of ‘‘ Blenheim” bombers found a hole in the clouds 
and were able to unload all their semi-armour-piercing bombs from a height 
sufficient to penetrate the ships’ armour. One bomb at least was seen 
to find its target. Very great gallantry in the face of overwhelming odds 
was shown by the crews of the six attacking ‘‘ Swordfish’’ (only five of 
the men. survived) and the men of the destroyer ‘* Worcester."" The 
little vessel closed in to 1}-mile range, and only the mist saved her from 
destruction by the enemy's guns. High above, our ‘planes were contending 
with the worst possible flying conditions in extreme cold and low visibility. 


THE R.A.F. CLOSES WITH THE ENEMY “ UMBRELLA” OF FIGHTERS. THE GERMAN 
SHIPS WERE PROTECTED BY RELAYS FROM THE FRENCH COAST. 





SIX TORPEDO-DROPPING ‘“SWORDFISHES'’ LAUNCHED THE FIRST ATTACK ON THE ENEMY SHIPS. THE PILOTS OF THESE SLOW-FLYING AIRCRAFT (EVERY MACHINE WAS LOST) 
‘ . PRESSED HOME THEIR ATTACK, DESPITE THE ENEMY FIGHTERS AND AN INTENSE CURTAIN OF FIRE FROM THE WARSHIPS. 





“ BEAUFIGHTERS"" OF THE R.A.F. COASTAL COMMAND FOLLOWED UP THE ATTACK DURING THE AFTERNOON AND, “HEDGE-HOPPING’* ABOVE THE WAVES, LAUNCHED 
TORPEDOES INTO THE TUMBLED SEA, AND THROUGH THE PREVAILING MIST WHICH FORMED A PROTECTIVE VEIL FOR THE WARSHIPS. 
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Strait 
: WITH FEARLESS GALLANTRY THE LITTLE DESTROYERS TRIED TO GET TO CLOSE QUARTERS AND AT 3.45 P.M. H.M.S. “WORCESTER,” UNDER A CURTAIN OF SHOT AND SHELL, 


oF ead CLOSED IN TO WITHIN 1} MILES OF THE ENEMY AND LAUNCHED TORPEDOES AT LONG RANGE. 
aw and 
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CLOUD AND MIST EXTENDING TO 
SEA LEVEL. 








AT 6.50 P.M. “BLENHEIMS” SIGHTED THE FLEETING TARGET AND SUCCEEDED IN SCORING A DIRECT HIT ON THE SECOND BATTLESHIP IN THE LINE. 
MADE OBSERVATION EXTREMELY DIFFICULT, AS IS ILLUSTRATED IN THE SMALLER INSEY DRAWING. 
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HE escape of the German battleships 

‘‘ Scharnhorst ”’ and ‘‘ Gneisenau,”’ 
together with the cruiser “ Prinz Eugen,” 
may prove to be a major disaster. Coming 
close upon all the bad news from the 
Pacific, it has greatly disquieted the 
public mind ; for, as I have pointed out 
before, the man in the street has acquired 
a grip of the problems of world strategy 
since this war began. He realises the fresh threat to 
our Atlantic shipping which this sortie constitutes ; 
he understands, too, that its repercussions extend to 
the Pacific and must inevitably affect the prospects 
of British and American capital ships being despatched 
to these waters. He sees at a glance the light thrown 
upon the efficacy of night bombing by the incident, 
in view of the sixty-six raids carried out against the 
warships while they were at Brest. These are all simple 
problems, but there are others not so easily answered 
which he also finds disquieting. He asks whether 
German battleships stand up to torpedoes better than 
our own and, if they do not, whether Japanese tor- 
pedoes are superior to those which we employ. He 
wants to know why, apparently, no dive-bombers 
were used on February 12. And he is concerned by 
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THE GREAT WORLD WAR: 
TH& GERMAN BATTLESHIPS RETURN HOME. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


training. The enemy’s policy was likely to be, he 
thought, to get them back to a German naval base 
for final refitting and then probably carry out trial 
cruises and gunnery practice in the Baltic. And, he 
added, if they came out, the chances were that they 
would attempt to proceed up-Channel. The plain 
fact is that the German naval authorities preferred 
to pass through the Straits of Dover with the certainty 
that they would be exposed to heavy air attack but 
with powerful and continuous air protection above 
them (also with the certainty that they would 
encounter only light naval forces) rather than enter 
the Atlantic where they might meet heavy naval 
forces and where they would lack air protection. It 
must be noted, too, that if they passed the Straits 
and continued close to the Continental coast they 
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targets ? My own view on this point is 
that night bombing is in general bombing 
of civilians and of built-up areas and that 
its accuracy is extremely low. Whether 
or not such bombing is desirable and 
necessary I shall not now discuss, but for 
Heaven’s sake let us get away from 
the propaganda which seeks to suggest 
that 1 per cent. of the bombs dropped 
at night can be expected to hit targets of limited size. 

So far as these questions are concerned with 
material—that is, dive-bombers and torpedo-carrying 
aircraft—they are linked with those which are now 
being asked regarding the Army. The Army has 
never yet gone into battle with the aid of dive-bombers 
or any other forms of aircraft particularly suited to attack 
armoured fighting vehicles. It has no troop-carriers to 
speak of at its disposal, and so far as I am aware 
virtually no ambulance aircraft. As with the Navy— 
and even more so than the Navy, which does possess 
its own Fleet Air Arm—it has to depend upon im- 
provised co-operation from the air. It can hope for 
the aid of aircraft built for other purposes which, in 
Lord Trenchard’s words, ‘‘ intervene”’ in the battle 
when they can be spared from other tasks. In the 
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THE ESCAPE OF THE THREE GERMAN WARSHIPS 


SCHARNHORST,” “GNEISENAU” AND “ PRINZ EUGEN”’ THROUGH THE ENGLISH CHANNEL: 


A PROGRESS MAP FROM THE START 


AT BREST, UNDER COVER OF NIGHT ON FEBRUARY 12, AND THE FIRST REPORT BY A BRITISH FIGHTER ON PATROL, UNTIL THE ESCAPE TO HELIGOLAND. 


In perfect weather from the German onde, we with gna between three and five miles and a 
hannel, the two enemy battleships “ Scharmn- 

horst”’ and “ Gneisenau,” with a he 000-ton heavy oo “Prinz Eugen,” left Brest at dusk on 
Not until the next morning at approximate! 

11 a.m. (reports have differed), fide RAF. aircraft report that the enemy squadron t. -— ith 


cloud ceiling of at best only 1500 ft. in the English 


February 11 and boldly headed the Channel. 


the information that the German fleet was not sighted 
till 11 a.m. off Le Touquet, after it had been steaming 
for three hours in daylight. 

To take that tactical question first, it is possible 
that the Germans owe their escape solely to those 
three hours’ delay. To launch a heavy attack upon 
a hostile force as it converges on a bottleneck is 
obviously more effective than to do so after it has 
passed through. Incidentally, it will have to be 
established whether, in addition to those three hours 
lost, there occurred any further avoidable delay before 
really heavy attacks began. There was no surprise 
about this German operation. It had been strongly 
suspected that the warships were about to quit Brest. 
They might, it is true, have sailed out into the Atlantic 
and endeavoured to return to their bases north about, 
and it has been suggested that it was exceedingly 
bold on the enemy's part to send them through the 
Straits of Dover. Yet this also was anticipated by 
sound judges. One such observer remarked to me 
about a week before the incident took place that if 
it was intended to send these vessels out into the 
Atlantic it would be unwise to do so after they had 
been so long laid up and with crews lacking recent 


of the R.A. 


would rapidly increase the distance between them- 
selves and our fighter aerodromes. When they had 
reached Latitude 52, which passes through the Hook 
and Harwich, they would be farther from those 
aerodromes than at any moment in the whole voyage. 

Of the extreme gallantry of all the British forces 
engaged it is almost needless to speak. The attacks 
were pressed home against terrific, anti-aircraft fire 
and in face of very powerful escorting squadrons of 
Messerschmitts and the new Focke-Wulf fighters, 
escorts which could be relieved in their tasks from 
successive aerodromes as the German fleet moved 
east and north. But gallantry, like patriotism, is 
not enough. There must be searching questions asked 
on two points: that of co-ordination and that of 
weapons. Is collaboration between the Navy and the 
Coastal Command adequate? Has the Navy need 
of further power to insure that the measures which it 
considers necessary are promptly and efficiently carried 
out ? Why were no dive-bombers used ? Why was 
the Fleet Air Arm compelled to rely on the obsolescent 
and slow ‘‘ Swordfish’ aircraft? What effect is this 


incident likely to have upon the theories that accurate 
night bombing can be carried out against small 





destroyers, torpedo-boats, E-boats, and minesweepers, was approaching the Dover Straits. The 
subsequent movements are marked on the map. Bomber Command re 

and the cruiser were struck by bombs, but poor visibility made it difficult to in the damage 
inflicted. Supreme self-sacrifice by the mae of the little ships of the Navy and by the wn fx crews 
- provided a shining light in Davis.) 


reports state that the battleships 
ascertai 


an otherwise sombre picture. (Drawn by G 
recent fighting in Libya these aircraft have “ inter- 
vened "’ with the magnificent spirit and wholehearted 
devotion which has been displayed again and again 
by the pilots of the R.A.F. Middle East. “Yet I do 
not think it too much to say that the vast majority 
of those splendid young ‘ Hurricane’’ pilots have 
been men whose training has been mainly based on 
fighting at altitudes of 20,000 ft. and over. It is not 
fair either to them or to the Army that they should 
have to take over, as secondary considerations, tasks 
of which their opponents have made a deep and 
profound study. The root of all the trouble lies not 
in the flying personnel of the R.A.F., which is un- 
surpassed in quality and in spirit, not in its com- 
manders, who, especially perhaps in the Middle East, 
have been eager to do all in their power in aid both 
of the Navy and of the Army, but in the legacy of 
an old and exploded belief—disappearing now even 
from the minds of those who bear the heaviest respon- 
sibility for fostering it originally—that the air arm 
could fight and win private wars and that the other 
arms were completely outmoded. 

This legacy has dogged us throughout the war. 
The time has come when it must be finally dissipated. 
(Continued overlea/. 
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ESCAPE OF THE THREE GERMAN WARSHIPS FROM 





‘‘ GNEISENAU,” LIKE HER CONSORT, ‘‘ SCHARNHORST,” IS OF 26,000 TONS AND CARRIES NINE II-IN. GUNS. 
ORIGINALLY COMMERCE-RAIDING, THE SHIPS ARE BETTER KNOWN BY THEIR LONG VIGIL AT BREST. 





‘“* PRINZ EUGEN,” OF 10,000 TONS, A HEAVY CRUISER WITH EIGHT 8-IN. GUNS, WHICH 


ESCAPED FROM BREST WITH THE OTHER TWO. 


GNEISENAU TANKER 


V 





AIR VIEW OF THE BREST DOCKS TAKEN LAST JULY, WHEN “GNEISENAU 
WAS IN DOCK, AND A TANKER CAMOUFLAGED AS ‘“‘ SCHARNHORST.” 


aed 





A BRITISH MOTOR TORPEDO-BOAT LAUNCHING TORPEDOES WHILE AT HIGH 
RACED UP TO THE ENEMY. 








“* SCHARNHORST,’ WHO, WITH HER SISTER-SHIP ‘‘GNEISENAU " AND 
THE ‘“‘ PRINZ EUGEN,” ESCAPED FROM BREST ON FEBRUARY II. 


<= a ll SPN 


toll. 


THE FIRST ATTACK ON THE GERMAN SQUADRON WAS DELIVERED BY SIX I50-M.P.H. 
NOT ONK RETURNED TO ITS BASE. 


““ SWORDFISH "" TORPEDO 'PLANES. 






LIEUT.-COM. EUGENE 
ESMONDE, WHO LED HIS 
SQUADRON OF “ SWORD- 


FISH " INTO THE ATTACK. 
HE GAINED HIS D.S.0. FOR 
BOMBING 


“* BISMARCK.” 


““ HALIFAX " 


DOCKS AT BREST IN DECEMBER LAST. I, 


‘ PRINZ EUGEN "’; 3 AND 4, “ SCHARNHORST” 


BOMBERS ; 
“* GNEISENAU.” 


THE 


2, AND 


CAPTAIN MARK PIZEY, 
D.S.0., WHO, IN H.M.S. 
“CAMPBELL,” LED THE 
DESTROYERS AGAINST THE 
GERMAN WARSHIPS AND 
ESCAPED. 





SQUADRON- LEADER W. H. 


CLIFF, LEADER OF A 
“ BEAUFORT " SQUADRON. 
REPORTED THREE TOR- 


1530-TON DESTROYER “CAMPBELL,”” WHICH RACED 
1} MILES OF THE GERMAN WARSHIPS AND RELEASED 


THE IN TO WITHIN 


HER TORPEDOES, 


SPEED. EVERY AVAILABLE M.T.B. 
PEDO uITS. 

So far as was known, the three German warships ‘ Scharnhorst,"’ “ Gneisenau"’ and | of our air forces in the face of tremendous danger proves, at any rate, that they played 

“ Pring Eugen" all safely reached harbour in Heligoland Bight after their spectacular a dauntless part in the fray. All the available surface craft which could reach the scene 

dash through the Straits of Dover on February 12. Five torpedo hits on the three of the action did so, and drove home the attack. None of our surface craft was 

big ships have been claimed, and observers in the Straits said that at dusk on sunk, although all the destroyers, motor torpedo-boats and “ Swordfish” ‘planes 

" was ablaze. Visibility, as mentioned on fired their torpedoes at very close range against the heaviest concentration of fire. 


Thursday the 10,000-ton ‘ Prinz Eugen 


the other pages dealing with the subject, was execrable, and remarkable self-sacrifice 
on the part of the men of the little ships of the Navy and by the pilots and crews 


Two ‘ Spitfires '' which sighted the squadron were violently attacked, escaped, and the 
fight was on. Our losses were 42 aircraft against 17. 
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Continued. 

It and its material and doctrinal consequences must 
go. Those in high places who will not abandon it 
must go also. If it and they are retained, then we 
shall lose this war. The Navy cannot indefinitely 
stand up to the strain which it imposes. The Army 
cannot be expected to retain its spirit and its efficiency 
in face of this handicap. Its demands cannot continue 
to be fobbed off with the assurance that as soon as 
such-and-such a programme has been completed ‘“‘ we 
will see if something can’t be done for you, old chap.” 
It cannot be expected to believe any longer that 
specialist training for Army co-operation is not a 
necessity or can be learnt in a week or two. It must 
be able to rely on the support of squadrons trained 
for their work, understanding ground tactics, sharing 
the dailv life of the troops with whom they work. 
And it must have an assurance that, in the first place, 
these squadrons shall not be whisked away just when 
they are wanted and, in the second, that their personnel 
shall not be so dissipated that, though the squadrons 
nominally remain, they are no longer the same squad- 
rons in anything but name. We have reached the 
parting of the ways. The time has come when the 
War Cabinet must act. The lessons of Malaya and 
Singapore and of the German fleet’s passage up the 


changes of personnel except such as were made neces- 
sary by the demands of promotion, and that even 
then promotion should be carried out as far as poss- 
ible within the squadrons which had undergone this 
training. With good will such a system could be 
made to work, though it would not solve the problem 
of the Army’s needs in troop-carrying aircraft, which 
will havé to be met by special squadrons created for 
the purpose. 

The problem of material, and especially that of 
bombers and “ tank-busters’’ for the Army, dive- 
bombers and torpedo-carrying aircraft for the Navy, 
is less simple. But the fact that it exists in its present 
acute form after nearly two and a half years of war 
is due in large part to that fatal doctrine of which I 
have spoken. Obviously the first necessity was to 
build up our fighter strength until it was adequate 
for the defence of these islands. The next step, to 
my mind, should have been to provide the Navy and 
Army with their requirements, but instead we con- 
centrated upon strategic bombing and the building of 
aircraft for the purpose before we could hope to derive 
the greatest effect from it. The Navy and the Army 
still more have been the sufferers in the first place, 
but the R.A.F. has also been forced to bear unnecessary 


the winter by the valour and skill of our Russian 
allies, he will none the less make that blow felt. Can 
it be said that our Army and Navy are as fully prepared 
as they should be to face it ? 

I have written strongly, and perhaps it will be said, 
as it was said on a previous occasion, that I have been 
“ attacking the R.A.F.”’ I have, in fact, nothing 
but the warmest admiration for that wonderful body 
of men, the very salt of our country and Empire. 
But the R.A.F. and the strategic doctrine in which 
it has been enmeshed are not the same thing. Nor 
is the R.A.F. to be confounded with the propaganda 
which is circulated on its behalf: for example, the 
false and cruel imputation that the Army “ must 
hurry up and make up its mind what it wants,’”’ and 
that it is ‘‘ about time its leaders became air-minded.” 
The Army Council, the War Office, the Army—call 
it which you will—has indeed been to blame in this 
matter. But it has been to blame for its weakness, 
not for underrating the effect of the air arm in modern 


war. It has been to blame because it has not fought’ 


its case inch by inch, with a determination never to 
give in, never to own itself beaten until it had assur- 
ance that the lives of the troops committed to its care 
should not be sacrificed for want of the cover and 
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THE JAPANESE GRIP IN THE WESTERN PACIFIC: A MAP OF ALLIED BASES NOW IN ENEMY HANDS, NUMBERED IN ‘THE ORDER OF DATE OF OCCUPATION FROM DECEMBER 8, WHEN 
JAPAN FIRST ATTACKED. THE SEIZURE OF BASES IN BORNEO, CELEBES, THE MOLUCCAS AND NEW GUINEA POINTS TO THE ENEMY’S APPARENT INTENTION TO SUBJUGATE IF 


The order of invasion has been as follows: (1) Kota Bharu, Dec. 8, occupied Dec. 10; (2) North | a 

Luzon, Philippines, Dec. 10; (3) Guam, Dec. 11; (4) Victoria Point, Southern Burma, Dec. 15: Borneo, Jan. 25; (20) Kendari, 
(5) Hong Kong. Dec. 17 (surrendered 25th); (6) Miri, Sarawak, Borneo, Dec. 17; (7) Penang (fell), (22) Amboina Island, Moluccas, 
Dec. 19; (8) Davao, South Philippines, Dec. 20; (9) Kuching, Sarawak, Dec. 28; (10) Manila (fell), (24) M 


Jan. 2; (11) British North Borneo, a. 3; (12) Tarakan, Jan. 11; (13) Menado, 
loulmein area, Jan. 21; (16) Rabaul, New Sritain, Jan. 20; ’ 


(14) Tavoy, Burma, Jan. 20; (15) 


Channel last week cannot be disregarded with impunity. 
They demand reform. 

Names and strict logic do not matter, least of all 
in our country, where we are guided by practical 
common sense in carrying out tasks through machinery 
on its face illogical; where, for instance, we call our 
supreme court “ the House of Lords,” and its judges 
deliver ‘‘ opinions” instead of judgments. In my 
belief, the name ‘‘ Army Air Arm ”’ is not a necessity, 
if the Army can get what it must have without it 
and through the direct agency of the R.A.F. The 
Army Co-operation Command can provide the 
machinery if it is given the chance, and it should 
have its equivalent in every theatre of the war. I 
previously suggested that squadrons of fighters and 
light bombers should be passed through it, given a 
course of training of not less than three months, and 
then allowed to carry out normal duties with Fighter 
and Bomber Commands. But if the business were 
worked in that way there would have to be a guarantee 
that those squadrons, or as many of them as the highest 
authority, the Minister of Defence, considered neces- 
sary, should be earmarked for Army co-operation 
when required, that there should be no voluntary 


POSSIBLE JAVA, AND FINALLY AUSTRALIA, 


lebes, Jan. 11; 


strain on many occasions as a result. Writing recently 
of the situation in the South-West Pacific I defended 
the Government wholeheartedly against the charge of 
not having made the most of its resources, and I am 
not going back on that opinion now. But I can now 
say, what I have long felt, that the resources should 
have been different in nature and that if production 
had not been to so great an extent concentrated upon 
giant bombers built to attack Germany we should 
have been able to afford our troops and our ships 
in the Far East many more of the aircraft suited 
to the operations which have taken place in that 
theatre. Owing to a bad winter, our strategic bomb- 
ing has been singularly ineffective so far. I am quite 
prepared to believe that it will become much heavier 
if there is any general improvement, and that by the 
spring it will be very heavy and persistent indeed. 
But what will Hitler be ready to do then? “ By 
the spring "those words have been words of ill omen 
since this war began. Each spring Hitler has had 
ready some mighty blow which, though it may not 
have been unexpected in its direction, has created 
surprise by its violence. He is preparing such a blow 
now, and though this time he has been contained all 


7) Kieta, Bismarck Archipelago, Jan. 22; (18) Kavieng, Jan. 24; (19) Balik Papan, East Dutch 


lebes, Jan. 25; (21) Singapore Island (surrendered), Feb. 15; 
seized Jan. 31; (23) fyeteaek port also captured Jan. 31 ; 


protection which it knew to be required. It has been 
to blame because when it has been assured that all 
would be right on the day it has believed in the 
assurance against its own better judgment. I would 
1 could speak with as much knowledge of the Navy, 
but though I can make shift to comprehend its ad- 
ministrative and tactical problems, those of its tactics 
are rather beyond me. But I do know that it also 
is dissatisfied with the present situation, as indeed 
recent history, whether already published or not, 
makes it certain that it should be. 

{ think that, moral effect apart, it may in the long 
run not be disadvantageous to our cause that the recent 
series of unhappy events should have come so close 
together. Seen all of a piece, they cannot be dis- 
regarded. It seems certain that steps to put things 
right will immediately be taken. But too long a 
period of mistaken policy has been permitted. Great 
damage has been done already, and the needed re- 
forms will take time. Let us get to these new tasks 
quickly and resolutely, looking back to the past not 
for repining, not for vain regrets, not to seek scape- 
goats, but simply and solely in order to study the 
grim lessons which it contains. 
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THE: RED ARMY’S FINE PHYSIQUE, EQUIPMENT AND HIGH 
MORALE~AND A GERMAN CONTRAST. 























HEAVILY ARMED INFANTRYMEN OF THE RED ARMY—ALMOST INVISIBLE AGAINST THE SNOW IN THEIR A RESULTS OF GERMANY’S CLOTHING APPEAL: TWO GERMAN SOLDIERS 
WHITE CAMOUFLAGE—MAKE A SILENT APPROACH TO A GERMAN POSITION. } 
Fa 


WOUND ROUND HIS HEAD AND (RIGHT) A KIND OF FUR-TRIMMED PINAFORE, 








? WEARING (LEFT) A CZECHOSLOVAKIAN OVERALL, AND WITH SCARVES \ 
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LE 
3 
*; A PARTY OF RED ARMY GUARDS, WITH TANK SUPPORT, GO INTO ACTION. THE FINE A DETACHMENT OF WHITE-CLAD SOVIET SKI TROOPS, ARMED WITH AUTOMATIC RIFLES, 
f EQUIPMENT, PHYSIQUE AND MORALE OF THE MEN ARE EVIDENT. VY RECEIVE FINAL INSTRUCTIONS BEFORE GOING INTO ACTION. 






































A GROUP OF RED ARMY SCOUTS MOVING FORWARD THROUGH THE SNOW ON LIGHT TRACK- | BEHIND THE GERMAN LINES: RUSSIAN PARATROOPS, FQUIPPED WITH SKIS 

DRIVEN VEHICLES. NOTE THE GROUP IN THE REAR. \ ( AND TOMMY-GUNS, ARE SEEN PREPARING TO BLOW UP A RAILWAY TRACK. 
Whatever cause for satisfaction the Axis partners may find in other theatres of war robbery, threats and frantic national appeals, forms- a startling contrast. Russian 
on the Russian front, the German armies continue to fall back before the relentless troops have already penetrated into White Russia, and a wide sweep is in operation 
advance of the Red Army. The pictures on this page give some indication of the to encircle Smolensk. On the central front the Panfiloff Guards recently advanced thirty 
magnificent physique of the Russian soldiery, the excellence of their equipment, and miles in three days. On the Leningrad front the Germans are being pushed back 
their high morale. The picture of two German soldiers wearing, in arctic conditions, from their heavily fortified positions, and in the Crimea the Russians are hammering 
such fantastic garments as they have been able to get hold of as a result of the enemy lines on the Sebastopol front. 
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NEW JAPANESE GAINS; GERMAN VANDALISM; A “SWORDFISH” 
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MACASSAR, CELEBES: THE MAIN SQUARE, SHOWING THE PARISH CHURCH. THE DUTCH PONTIANAK, BORNEO: THIS TOWN FELL INTO JAPANESE HANDS ON JANUARY 31, 


GARRISON DESTROYED ALL MILITARY INSTALLATIONS BEFORE THE JAPANESE LANDED. 


Celebes, both of which they control in part. Moving ever closer to Java—possibly their next 
pe sages 4 landed forces near Macassar, on the south-western peninsula of Celebes, a short 
while ago. is city is only 550 miles in an air line from the vital Dutch naval and air base of 


The rapidity of the Japanese advance in the Western Pacific embraces the islands of Borneo and | Surabaya. 


oe | 4 





opposite Surabaya. 


AND IT IS THOUGHT THAT THEY USED IT AS A 


BASE TO 


ATTACK PALEMBANG. 


At the same time as they advanced on Macassar, Japanese patrols from Pontianak, on 


MANUSCRIPTS OF THE WORLD-FAMOUS RUSSIAN COMPOSER, TCHAIKOVSKY, USED BY THE ANOTHER ‘“ MARK OF THE BEAST”: 


GERMANS FOR HEATING A MOTOR-CYCLE GARAGE. 


The vandalism of the German race goes far back into history, and the German of to-day, as might be expected, {s 
following in the brutish steps of his ancestors. In few places has this been more evident than in Russia, where the 
Teuton’s natural aversion to art and culture has led the soldiers of the Third Reich to burn, pillage and destroy as 
far as possible every sien of Russian art, be it a sacred edifice, a library, or a museum of treasures. In the 
accompanying three photographs, for instance, are shown (above) Tchaikovsky's manuscripts used by the Germans to 
heat a motor-cycle garage; (above; right) the Borodino Museum plundered and burned; (lower right) the room 
where Tolstoy wrote ‘War and Peace,” which the Germans converted into a barracks and held drunken orgies. The 
house where Leo Talstoy lived and worked at Yasnaya Polyana, and which had been preserved as a monument to 
his genius, is now in ruins; even the trees in the park (so beloved by the great author) have not been spared by 
the barbarian horde; charges of dynamite completed their destruction. 
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SUB-LIEUTENANT E. LEE, ONE OF THE ONLY FIVE SURVIVORS OF THE SIX “ SWORDPFISHES " WHICH 
WERE DESTROYED IN THE CHANNEL ACTION, 
Sub-Lieutenant Lee was one of the eighteen airmen who, flying in “ Swordfish” aircraft, launched to’ lo attacks 
on the fleeing “ Scharnhorst,” “ Gneisenau” and “ Prinz Eugen.” The ships escaped, but not a “ Sword " survived, 
and only five of those who pressed home the attack in the face of tremendous odds lived to tell the tale. The 
dauntless courage of these men will live for ever in the annals of the Fleet Air Arm. 





WHERE TOLSTOY WROTE 
INTO A BARRACK-ROOM, 


EVIDENCE OF 


WHAT MAY 


the west coast of Borneo, have been pushing towards the south of the island and to the Java Sea, 
The Dutch are resisting fiercely wherever they are attacked, and bands of 
guerillas are harassing the enemy on the west side of Borneo. 





TRE BORODINO MUSEUM NOW A BLACKENED 
AND GUTTED RUIN FOLLOWING ITS BURNING BY THE CERMANS. 


“WAR AND PEACE. 
WHERE DRUNKEN ORGIES WERE HELD; FURTHER 


EXPECTED 


FROM THE 


“ 





THE ROOM WAS CONVERTED 


NEW ORDER.” 
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A SHIPBUILDING RECORD; CANADIANS AND U.S. TANKS; SEA RESCUES. 





LITTLE FISHING-BOATS OF THE LITTLE YELLOW MEN TIED UP AT STEVENSTON, VANCOUVER, 
AFTER CANADA’S DECLARATION OF WAR ON JAPAN. 
Innumerable fishing-craft of all shapes and sizes used to ply their trade in the Pacific, manned by Japanese 


A WORLD RECORD IN SHIPBUILDING: THE TANKER “SINCLAIR”? UNDERGOING 
TRIALS I00 DAYS AFTER HER KEEL WAS LAID DOWN. 


Day by day the importance of ships, ships, and more ships becomes increasingly evident, 

so that the completion of the 12,700-ton tanker “‘ Sinclair” in world’s record time is news fishermen, and owned by suspicious individuals in the background. But the activities of these gentry 

of great importance. The tanker was built and launched at the Fore River yard of the came to a sudden stop with Canada’s declaration of war on Japan. There can be little doubt, however, 
that much valuable information has been garnered by these “ fishermen.’’ Now their vessels will be 


Bethlehem Steel Company, Quincy, Mass. The construction of the vessel in terms of time 
amounted to 63 working days, or 76 days by the calendar. employed for legitimate purposes, and manned by white crews. 
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AMERICAN “GENERAL LEE’’ TANKS OF A CANADIAN ARMOURED DIVISION (THE “FORT GARRY HORSE"’ BROUGHT UP TO DATE) DURING EXERCISES AT A TRAINING CAMP 
“SOMEWHERE IN ENGLAND." THE FORMIDABLE-LOOKING GUNS OF THE “GENERAL LEES"’ WILL BE NOTED. 
An English background, Canadian soldiers, and American tanks; the picture is an inspiring one, exempli- 
fying as it does the pooling of machine- and man-power by three great peoples. Our picture shows men 
of the former “‘ Fort Garry Horse” (a Canadian cavalry regiment which won wide fame in France during 
the last w-r), who now form a unit of a Canadian Armoured Division. These men from overseas are 
seen training in England with American-built “ General Lee" 30-ton cruiser tanks. 
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TWO MEN, ABOARD A RAFT WHICH HAD BEEN ADRIFT FOR THIRTY DAYS, UNCONSCIOUS ON HIS FRAIL CRAFT: A CHINESE SEAMAN JUST BEFORE HIS RESCUE 
BY THE CANADIAN MINESWEEPER “RED DEER.” 


RESCUED BY A TRAWLER IN THE ATLANTIC. 

In the above two pictures are shown grim episodes of the war at sea. On the left is a picture | a trawler took the two men on board. On the right is a photograph of a Chinese seaman lying 

of a raft far out in the Atlantic, and first sighted when 250 miles off the coast of Scotland. unconscious on another raft just before being rescued. His ship—a large merchantman—was 

On it are two men who had been afloat for thirty days. Luckily, their frail craft was specially torpedoed by an Axis submarine 160 miles off the coast of Halifax. The unconscious man (who 

/ constructed to store blankets, water, and food. Spotted by a “Hudson” aircraft on patrol, a was in a condition of extreme exhaustion) seen in our picture, and 88 others, were saved from 
“Catalina” was sent to the rescue, and, subsequently, directed to the scene by the aircraft, the torpedoed ship by the Canadian minesweeper “ Red Deer.” 
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ARUBA, CURACAO en BONAIRE 
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PALEMBANG CAPTURED, ARUBA SHELLED. 
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A MAP SHOWING THE RELATIVE POSITIONS OF ARUBA, 
CURACAO AND BONAIRE TO SOUTH AMERICA. 


STORAGE TANKS ON ARUBA ISLAND: AN ENEMY SUBMARINE 
DAMAGED THE REFINERY AND TORPEDOED THREE TANKERS. 


THE ISLAND OF ARUBA: IT IS ABOUT 30 MILES WEST 
OF CURACAO, OFF THE COAST OF VENEZUELA. 
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CURACAO, OIL-REFINING CENTRE IN THE DUTCH WEST INDIES: A DRAWING BY A. VAN ANROOY, AN OFFICIAL WAR ARTIST TO THE NETHERLANDS ARMED FORCES, SHOWING 
REFINERIES AND STORAGE TANKS VITAL TO THE UNITED NATIONS’ WAR EFFORT. 














OIL WELLS AND REFINERIES AT PALEMBANG, SUMATRA. THE JAPANESE CAPTURED THIS IMPORTANT Of. CENTRE ON FEBRUARY 16, BUT THE RICH PRIZE—MORE THAN HALF 
OF ALL THE OFL IN THE INDIES—HAD BEEN BLOWN UP AND FIRED BY THE DUTCH. 


Following the announcement that U.S. troops had been sent to Aruba and Curacao 
at the request of the Dutch Government to help in the defence of these—the largest 
refineries in the Western Hemisphere—comes the news that an enemy submarine has 
attacked both these islands, torpedoing three tankers and slightly damaging the 
refinery at Aruba and torpedoing another tanker near Willemstad Harbour, Curacao. 
Curagao (210 square miles) and Aruba (69 square miles) are the two chief islands 


of the Dutch West Indies and lie within the Panama Canal Zone. Further news 
of the Axis drive on the Allied oil centres comes from Paiembang, Sumatra, captured 
by the Japanese following an attack by parachutists and landings from the sea.’ The 
Dutch, however, determined that this rich area should not fall into enemy hands, 
have completely destroyed both wells and refineries. This is probably the greatest 
piece of voluntary destruction the world has éver seen. 


The three upper subjects are reproduced from the book “ Ons Gebiedsdeet Curacao,” by Mr. W. J. Van Balen. 
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WARFARE ON WHEELS: MECHANISED 








AND MOBILE 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST 


CONVEYOR. 


FAST TROOP-CARRYING 
AND SUPPLY TRUCK. 
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THE ABOVE DRAWING ARE SHOWN MANY TYPES OF MECHANISE! 


Fighting on wheels is no modern idea; Bodicca had her chariots, and the 


Chinese claim that they made use of chariots and wheeled carts in warfare 
as far back as 2600 B.C. Throughout the centuries the main idea has been 
the same: to get armies into action with the men as fresh as possible (hence 
the wheeled carts), and to use wheeled vehicles as individual fighting units— 
chariots and tanks, for example. A tank may run on tracks, but the tracks 
run on wheels, and the wheels of a modern army turn very fast. The German 
Army in the present war has proved that speed in itself is a deadly weapon, 
just as Genghis Khan proved the same thing in the thirteenth century. 
Napoleon put the whole thing in a nutshell when he said: “ The strength of 


an army is estimated by multiplying the mass by the velocity.” In the 
above illustration our artist shows some of the multifarious vehicles which go 
to make up the velocity of a modern British army, vehicles ranging from 
motor-cycles to heavily armed tanks. The armoured fighting vehicles of the 
Royal Armoured Corps (formed in 1939) are designed ‘sr+two main réles: 
to take part in mobile operations on their own or for close co-operation with 
attacking infantry. In addition, the R.A.C. has made extensive use of 
armoured cars for aggressive reconnaissance, these cars depending chiefly on 
speed to keep out of harm’s way. But, apart from the Royal Armoured 
Corps, few units of the Army are now without their own special vehicles. 


Do not cut along the right-hand edge of this page, but unfold the Panorama overleaf. 
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CHANISED VEHICLES USED BY THE VARIOUS MILITARY UNITS. 


In the Royal Artillery petrol engines and pneumatic tyres have added vastly 
to the speed in transportation of heavy guns, but (paradoxically) it is 
probably the infantry units which have gained most in strength and mobility 
since armies have become mechanised: not only can the men be taken over 
long distances in specially designed vehicles, but easier transport enables the 
men to carry auxiliary weapons, such as mortars, Tommy-guns, anti-aircraft 
light machine-guns and anti-tank rifles. An infantry battalion has its own 
headquarters and special trucks, while the reconnaissance battalions consist of 
light reconnaissance cars, carriers, motor-cycle combinations and motor-cycles 
Motor-eycles are also extensively used by the despatch riders of the 


| 


| 


Royal Corps of Signals, and the Corps is equipped with armoured cars, tanks, 
wireless stations in trucks, and mobile pigeon-lofts. Many types of vehicle 
are employed by the Royal Army Service Corps, whose transport duties stretc 
from the front line back to the nearest rail base. Vast numbers of heav 
and light lorries form the backbone of the R.A.S.C. mechanised units, an 
one workshop lorry and one breakdown lorry are allotted for every fifty-si 
vehicles on the strength of a company. The R.A.M.C. also runs on wheels 
nowadays, and the Corps has not only mobile bacteriological, X-ray and 
malarial laboratories units, but mobile blood-transfusion which are said 
to be the most efficient in the world 


units 
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THE COMPONENT UNITS OF A BRITISH ARMOURED DIVISION. 


Drawn BY our Speciat Artist CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 
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INTERESTING WANDERER. 


By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” “The Courtship of Animals,” “‘ Random Gleanings from Nature’s Fields,’’ etc. 


A LETTER in the Times, near the end of January, 
by my old friend Colonel R. Meinertzhagen, 
told me that at least one flock of that most charming 
bird, the waxwing (Ampelis garrulus), had reached 
our shores. For he saw a little party of five munching 
the orange-berries of a Pyeracanthus bush within a 
few feet of his dining-room window, but they were 
at last scared away by a cat, evidently about to 
spring on them. Maledictions fall upon it! I had 


been expecting some such announcement with the 
advent of the Arctic weather, which has, I hope, 





= fee . - 

THE WAXWING (AMPELIS GARRULUS): 

THE ‘‘ BOHEMIAN CHATTERER,”’ 
VERY SILENT BIRD. 


Almost yearly, since 1685, when the waxwing was first noticed in this 
has paid us visits, escaping from the abnormally cold winter 
Europe—its normal 
haunts—and from where it ranges into Alaska and into America to the 
north of the Great Bear Lake, only coming south when the weather becomes 


country, it r 
weather to be found in the far northern pine woods of 


truly Arctic. 


left us till next winter. And I shall be 
surprised if we do not hear of an 
‘invasion’ by these beautiful birds in 
the near future. For their visits to us are 
not made, after the manner of our typical 
winter visitants, in great numbers, 
sustained during a week or two and 
constituting a return to their annual 
winter quarters, as with the fieldfare, the 
snow-bunting and brambling, for example, 
returning whence they came in the spring. 
Instead, there is an air of mystery about 
the movements of the waxwing. 

Almost yearly since 1685, when its 
presence among us first became known, 
there have been erratic rushes of extra- 
ordinary numbers; such as the winters 
of 1830-31, 1849-50, and 1866; and for 
no apparent reason. But they seem 
always to be started by the onset of 
abnormally cold weather in their normal 
haunts in Northern Europe. The far 
northern pine-woods constitute their 
normal haunts, whence they range into 
Alaska and into America to the north 
of the Great Bear Lake. 

Although the waxwing for more than 
a hundred years has been accorded a 
place on our list of British birds—it 
is mentioned in this connection, indeed, 
and figured, by old Gilbert White—yet 
there are, I suspect, a considerable 
number of my _ readers who have never seen 
one. Its description can soon be accomplished, for 
it is of an almost uniform vinaceous brown, shading 
into chestnut on the forehead, and pale slate-grey or 
dove-colour on the rump and upper tail-coverts. A 
narrow band of black crosses the forehead above the 
beak, to the eye, and is continued backwards below 


THE WING 





KNOWN AT ONE TIME AS 
IS A but this of the juvenile waxwing has, 
so far, yielded us nothing. 

It is in many ways a most baffling 
bird. Neither from its feathering nor 
from its internal anatomy has any- 
thing yet been found to afford us 


DESPITE THE FACT THAT IT 


OF THE WAXWING: 


a large, erectile crest, which is of a more chestnut 
tinge ; and this is true also of the under tail-coverts. 
A broad bar of white crosses the greater wing-coverts, 
and the primary quills are tipped with white to 
form a series of transverse bars, passing outwards 
along the edge into bright yellow ; and a broad band 
of yellow runs across the end of the tail. But the 
most important feature of all is furnished by the 
tips of the shafts of from four to eight of the second- 
aries, which are produced into what look like elongated 
droplets of sealing-wax, with the same glossy surface. 
It was supposed at one time that, 
where there were no more than six, 
the bird was a female. But dissection 
lends no support to this view, and .- 
it is now admitted that there is no 
means of distinguishing the sexes. 
The higher number of these wax 
appendages is probably due to age. 
In some birds, these sealing-wax-red 
shaft-tips are to be found on the 
tail-feathers. 

But there are two points yet to be 
noticed. One of these concerns red, 
wax-like tips, which are generally 
inaccurately described as _ being 
flattened and waxy: in actual fact, 
when carefully examined, they are 
seen to be long,narrow spoons with the 
convex surface outwards; but from 
their inner surfaces this “‘ spoon-shape ”” 
is very decidedly marked. Furthermore, 
they are said to be formed by a 
fusion of the shaft of the feathers in 
the tip of its outer vane. This is not 
so: the tip of this vane seems to 
embrace the shaft on either side of it. 
The other point concerns the juvenile 
plumage, wherein the upper surface is 
brown, while the throat, breast and 
belly are brown, striated with pale 
buff. One always regards the coloration 
of the nestling-plumage in birds as of 
great importance, since it affords, quite 
commonly, clues of affinity between 
different species, and even of genera ; 





PROJECTING FROM THE ENDS OF THE SECONDARIES. 


The number of these tips varies with the age of the bird; in very old birds there maybe as 
many as eight, and in such specimens similar tips may be found adorning the tail-feathers. These 
tips, which look like elongated droplets of sealing-wax, are very hard and have a glossy surface. the 


any real help. It has been suggested that it may 
be related to the shrikes, or the flycatchers. The 
very short legs and the rather wide beak, according 
to some, bear out this suggestion. But there is really 
no evidence to support this. The fact that both sexes 
wear a precisely similar livery, that there is no seasonal 
change of plumage, while the young birds scarcely 


THE WAXWING (AMPELIS GARRULUS): 
FEMALE ; AND (TOP, RIGHT) THE MALE BIRD. 
UNDERNEATH ARE OF THE CEDAR-WAXWING (AMPELIS CEDRORUM) 
SHOWING (FROM LEFT TO RIGHT) A FEMALE, A JUVENILE, AND A 


SHOWING THE SPINE-LIKE TIPS OF SEALING-WAX RED 


differ from the adults in their coloration, seems to 
indicate that they are an ancient group. The starlings 
have nearly attained to this stage of equality. For 
here the male and female are alike, while the young 
wear a totally different dress. The tree-sparrow 
affords another instance of a species which has out- 
grown, so to speak, all plumage changes, male, female 
and young being coloured alike, and wearing a “ re- 
splendent’”’ livery, wherein it contrasts strangely 
with its near relation, the house-sparrow, the female 
of which differs from the male, while the juvenile 





SHOWING (TOP, LEFT) THE 
THE THREE FIGURES 


MALE BIRD. 


There are but three species of the genus Ampelis, the best-known beine 
the North American cedar-bird, which inhabits the whole of North America 
and is found as far southwards as Guatemala, Jamaica and Cuba 


stage differs from both. Why was 
the waxwing so often called the 
“Bohemian Chatterer’’? For it is really 
a silent bird, giving voice to no more 
than a plaintive whistle, or a redpoll- 
like trill. 

There are but three species of the 
genus Ampelis, which seems to show 
that it is of a conservative constitution, 
with no tendency to burgeon out into 
numerous species and sub- species, as 
with so many passerine genera. The 
best-known of these three is the North 
American cedar-bird (Ampelis cedrorum), 
inhabiting the whole of North America, 
as far north as Lat. 52 deg., and 
southwards to Guatemala, Jamaica 
and Cuba in the winter. It also has 
“‘wax’’ tips to the secondaries, and 
yellow tips to the tail-feathers, but 
no white on the wing. Furthermore, 
it has creamy-white under _ tail - 
coverts, instead of chestnut-red, as in 
A. garrulus. The third member of this 
genus is the Japanese waxwing (4 
phanicoptera), which breeds in Japan, 
and wanders in winter to the valley 
of the Lower Amoor and North China 
and occasionally to Formosa. This 
has the yellow bar across the tip of 
tail replaced, and having no 
wax’ tips to the secondaries, the 
white tips on their outer margins being replaced 
by red. 

One more feature about these birds is that 
the American cedar-bird and the Japanese was 
wing are more stable in their habits, for thes 
make definite winter and spring migrations annuall 
and not sporadically, like our waxwing 
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he had been found suffering 

from a gunshot wound at the Head 

quarters of the Home Guard. H 
was about sixty. 
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= BROADCASTING CORRESPONDENT SAVED FROM TH DON JUAN ANTONIO — RIOS. “; ¢° THE FIRST MEETING OF THE PACIFIC WAR COUNCIL 
* REPULSE ’’: CECIL BROWN ON BOARD A DESTROYER The new Popular Front President of i i i MR. CHURCHILL AND SIR EARLE PAGE. 

mongst those rescued from the battle-cruiser H.M.S. “ Repulse Chile, whose six-year term begins on Inspector of Works and Buildings, The first meeting of the Allied Pacific War Council, the forming 

po Cecil mn py Soe gt ie ae preren lly who: : April 1. His opponent, General Carlos to be Minister of Arms and Munitions of which has been pressed by Australia for some little time, ae 
was with the British ships when they were so disastrously attacked - : !bafiez, never veryseriously threatened in succession to General Todt. Speer: song on February 10. Mr. Churchill presided, with Sir Ea 

: by the Japanese. Our photograph shows him half an hour : him. Sefior Rios is a champion of was appointed building dictator in‘ : Page representing Australia, Dr. P. S. Gerbrandy, the Redushends 
after he was picked up by a rescuing destroyer, stil clutching pan-Americanism. He succeeded the 1933 with power to determine the East Indies, and Mr. W. J. Jordan, New Zealand. London 

be the wad of waste with which he wiped ‘oil f _ late Don Pedro Aguirre Cerda. sites of any buildings over £160,000 : © and Washington are now twin centres of authority and advice 


When the ship in which Fairley was radio operator was hit, he sustained a compound iets his | 
| 
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WITH THE CREW : ; ‘THE ROYAL HUMANE SOCIETY’S STANHOPE GOLD MEDAL FOR THE BRAVEST DEED 


LIEUT.-COMMANDER M. — 
OF THE YEAR; PRESENTED TO RADIO OPERATOR DOUGLAS S. FAIRLEY. 


OF H.M. SUBMARINE “ UPHOLDER,”” ON BOARD WHICH HE EARNED HIS V.C. 


Lieut. -Commander Wanklyn, the Navy’s first submarine V.C., was awarded this highest of all decorations for’ 

“ outstanding valour, determination and leadership during an attack on an enemy troop convoy strongly : and dislocation of the right ankle, besides being severely burned on his hands and face. 
escorted by destroyers.” Since that date, when he sank a large troopship, he hes continued to show the; i way to the lifeboat, he found seaman Miller with both legs broken, and stopping to hehe hi ng 
utmost bravery and has sunk a destroyer, a U-boat, two troopships of over 19,000 tons each, one tanker, they both missed the lifeboat. He got him into the water, and supported him for nearly an 

and three } ships. a . hour Svestuatly they were both picked up by a British warship. 
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* LIEUT.-GENERAL PERCIVAL: BRITISH ADMIRAL WILLIAM STANDLEY: NEW 
COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF MALAYA SINCE 1941. U.S. AMBASSADOR TO RUSSIA. 
THE TWENTY-EIGHTH V.C. OF THE WAR: LIEUTENANT (ACTING CAPTAIN) PHILIP JOH 
— pay & gt 4 ‘oo || GARDNER, OF THE ROYAL TANK REGIMENT, SAVES THE LIFE OF A FELLOW-OFFICER. mer Chief of yoy | = . to be United 
he dscmmens of surrender in the Ford Gardner was ordered to take two tanks to the assistance of two armoured wot sixty nine was appeiniad Chit of Naval 
lant at Se foot of Bukit Timah? Hill. Goneral ’ A Operations in 1933 and the fol 
Percival , General , Aldershot ; i ’ i bey officer yi to London as a member of the U 
ne Ha : igad i j i ’ he . the general disarmament 
Staff, ist conn B.E.F., 940. a ’ retired in 1937. 
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ROYAL VISIT TO THE EAGLE CLUB; 
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AN AERIAL VIEW OF THE “ NORMANDIE” ON FIRE AT HER MOORINGS IN NEW YORK 
HARBOUR: THE DAMAGE IS ESTIMATED AT £1,025,000. 
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“SPIES”; RESCUED BELGIAN STANDARD. 


THE GREAT LINER LYING ON HER SIDE: SHE TOPPLED OVER AS A RESULT OF THE 
WEIGHT OF WATER POURED INTO HER WHICH SUBSEQUENTLY FROZE. 


Although the “‘ Normandie” was badly damaged by the blaze which swept the great ship from water. It is said in New York that she can be saved and that salvage operations will soon be 


stem to stern, her hull and all her lower decks and her machinery are intact and free from water. 
Top-heavy from ice and from the hundreds of tons of water pumped into her superstructure, she 
was unable to resist the pull of the rising tide and rolled gently over on her side in 40 ft. of 











ROYAL VISIT TO THE EAGLE CLUB: THE QUEEN SERVING COFFEE TO AN EAGLE PILOT 
AT THE EAGLE CLUB DORMITORY RECENTLY. 

On February 10, the King and Queen, attended by the Hon. Mrs. Geoffrey 

dd Colonel Dermot McMorrough Kavanagh, visited the Ulster 

ian Leinster Court 

men were reading, and drinking tea when 

(Continued opposite. 


Bowlby and 
Canteen, the American Eagle Club, and the Canad 
Club. At the Eagle Club 


FAMOUS BELGIAN AVIATION STANDARD RESCUED: A BELGIAN 
PILOT OFFICER TAKING THE OATH OF ALLEGIANCE, 


The remarkable story of how two jan aviators, stationed in England, 

brought back from enemy-occup territory the standard of the 
* Regiment of ian Aviators” and the Lion head of the flag- 

has not yet been full sae patie this famous standard has now 4 

premates to an all-Be uadron serving with the R.A.F. 
by M. Camille Gutt, mgt w sdinteter for National Defence. 
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MR. A. V. ALEXANDER OPENS A NATIONAL WASTE-PAPER 
EXHIBITION AT THE FORD CSeWaSSEe, REGENT STREET. 


The National Waste-Paper Exhibition. is to give practical 

cnpnpe of how waste paper of al! kinds can be converted into 

valuable munitions of war. This is the first exhibition of its — 

and should prove both interesting and instructive to the 

public who do not always] quite realise how valuable is ¢ little 
piece of waste paper. 


ut in hand. Only one of more than 
illed and about 260 others injured. It was suggested at first that the fire was due to sabotage, 
but this has been denied, the blaze being caused by sparks from a welder’s torch. 


HER MAJESTY AMONG THE 


Dormitory they 
serving over here. The founders of the “ 
were a group of United States Fae all of Mane prom They wear 


2000 workmen on board at the time of the accident was 





“EAGLES: CHATTING TO MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN 
FORCES WHO ARE DOING SUCH SPLENDID WORK IN THIS COUNTRY. 
their Majesties walked in unannounced, and both there and at the Club 


had long informal chats —_ Americans and Canadians 
” Squadron of the R.A.F. 


a special badge, ’ above a spread eag! 


“U-BOAT COMMANDERS’ UNCHALLENGED: “ GERMANS” 
GO UNCHALLENGED IN PHILADELPHIA. 


Two “Philadelphia Record” reporters, Frank Toughill (left), and 

William B. Mellor, Junior (right), dressed themselves up in the uniforms 

of Nazi U-boat commanders and walked the busy Broad Street in 

Philadelphia. No one paid the slightest attention to them ; it would 

seem easy for spies to go unchal A very similar story is told 
of a man wearing a German uniform in London. 
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OF A BRITISH CONVOY IN THE FROZEN NORTH. 
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HE sea lines of the 

" Allies must be kept 
open, be they in con- 
ditions of tropic heat or 
—as our pictures show— 
in the frozen latitudes 
of the North. The supply 
“routes to Russia come 
very emphatically under 
the second heading, and 
in these Northern waters 
our men of the Royal 
Navy and the Merchant 
Marine have been ex- 
periencing the full rig- 
ours of the Northern 
It is “up to” 
the crews to see to it 


climate. 


that our Russian allies 
shall receive all the help 
which can be sent out 
from British ports, and 
the pictures on this page 
convey some idea of the 
conditions with which 
the‘sailors have to con- 
tend: cold, 
driving snow and ice- 
Still, ice 
or no ice, the convoys 
get through. 


intense 


bound waters. 











THE GUNS OF A WARSHIP IN A NORTHERN LATITUDE AT EXTREME ELEVATION, 4 & 
4 THE GUNS MUST BE CONSTANTLY MOVED TO PREVENT 


CRUNCHING 
IS HERE SEEN PLOUGHING ITS WAY THROUGH ARCTIC 











‘* FREEZING UP.” ‘4 AS IT 


SB i nin is 


ITS WAY THROUGH A SEA OF ICE, A 


RUSSIAN ALLIES. 
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ANOTHER PICTURE SHOWING THE CONDITIONS THE 
/ OF INTENSE COLD WITH WHICH OUR NORTHERN 
CONVOYS HAVE TO CONTEND. 
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“ICED-UP ” DECK OF A BRITISH WARSHIP 
WHEN CONVOYING SUPPLIFS TO RUSSIA. 
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A VICTORY FOR TREACHERY: PEARL HARBOUR DURING A 
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THE THIRTY-THREE-YEAR-OLD TARGET-SHIP “ UTAH” AFTER 


HARBOUR FOLLOWING THE TREACHEROUS JAPANESE ATTACK ON DECEMBER 7. 


SHE HAD CAPSIZED IN PEARL 


> THE U.S.S. “‘OKLAHOMA” LYING IN THE MUD AT PEARL HARBOUR. THE 
\ - “OKLAHOMA ” WAS BUT ONE OF THE SHIPS SUNK BY JAPANESE AIRCRAFT. 
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AN AMERICAN DESTROYER ENGULFED IN SMOKE AND FLAME: THE U.S.S. “ SHAW” 


AFTER RECEIVING A DIRECT HIT FROM A JAPANESE BOMBER. 
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AN UNDAMAGED 
* ARIZONA” 


LIGHT CRUISER STEAMING PAST THE 
WENT TO THE BOTTOM FOLLOWING 


U.S.S. “ ARIZONA.” 
THE ATTACK ON 


THE - 
DECEMBER 7. 
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IN THE WORDS OF PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, “ WHICH WILL LIVE IN INFAMY.” 














DIVERS AT WORK ON THE U,S.S. “ ARIZONA,” SUNK ON DECEMBER 7, “ THE DATE,” ? 


ANOTHER VICTIM OF JAPANESE TREACHERY : THE U.S.S. DESTROYER “ DOWNES ” RESTING 
ON THE BOTTOM OF PEARL HARBOUR. HER GUN-TURRETS AT WATER-LEVEL. 





Treachery and infamy will ever be associated with the name of Pearl Harbour, 
the U.S. Naval Base at Oahu Island, Hawaii. Here it was, on December 7, 
1941, that Japan launched her treacherous attack—while her diplomatic repre- 
sentatives were pretending to negotiate a peaceful settlement in Washington. 
True to the traditions of the senior Axis partner, Japan showed with her 
initial blow that she intended to allow no considerations of honour to impede 


her dreams of conquest. The swiftness of the blow, allied to certain deficiencies 
in the Pearl Harbour military, naval and air defences, resulted, in a few hours, 
in upsetting the balance of naval power in the Pacific. The U.S. naval 
losses in ships sunk and ships damaged was grievous, and, with a large 
percentage of her Pacific Fleet out of action, America found her possessions 
in the Pacific Ocean in jeopardy. Some of these are already -lost, but in 
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THE “DATE WHICH WILL LIVE IN INFAMY.” 

















A DRAMATIC PICTURE TAKEN AT THE EXACT INSTANT WHEN A JAPANESE BOMB FOUND ITS TARGET DURING THE ATTACK ON PEARL HARBOUR. 
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A TRAGEDY IN TWISTED STEEL: THE 32,600-TON BATTLESHIP “ ARIZONA" AS SHE APPEARED AFTER BEING SUNK BY JAPANESE AIRCRAFT 
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the Philippines the gallant forces under the brilliant leadership of General 
MacArthur are still fighting on. But international hooliganism has 
emphatically won the first round of this extension of the war. With the 
Pearl Harbour disaster a fait accompli, the writing on the wall became brutally 
clear, and with bitter emphasis, Mr. Churchill, speaking on the night of 
February 15, said: “ To-night the Japanese are triumphant. They shout 


their exultation to the world. We suffer. We are taken aback. We are hard 
pressed. But I am sure, even in this dark hour, that criminal madness will be 
the verdict which history will pronounce upon the authors of Japanese aggression.” 
Singapore, the Prime Minister announced, had fallen and another link added 
to the chain of Allied disasters. Our pictures show episodes during those 
tragic hours when infamous history was being made in smoke and flame 
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“SAMUEL HIERONYMUS GRIMM, OF BURGDORF IN SWITZERLAND.” By ROTHA MARY CLAY.* 


HERE are times when those of us whose duty 

it is to look at the new books sigh for some- 
thing that isn’t about Hitler or submarines, Pitt or 
Napoleon, political or military affairs, past or present. 
So many and vociferous are the Books Which Sweep 
the Anglo-Saxon World, by people whose Grave 
Warnings were ignored and people who knew how 
many éclairs the Fihrer ate for breakfast, that 
oecasionally one cannot help wishing that the pub- 
lishers—kept, anyhow, very short by the waste of 
paper on advertisements and vulgar ephemeral sheets— 
would occasionally spare a ream or two for those 








GREENWICH, FROM ONE-TREE HILL: FROM A SKETCH-BOOK BY SAMUEL HIERONYMUS 
GRIMM, PART OF WHICH IS IN THE POSSESSION OF DR. JOHN ISAACS. 


voices which again, as in Blake’s 
early days, are “ faint but few.’’ This 
time it has happened with a vengeance. 
Messrs. Faber and Faber, standing 
erect amid the thunders and light- 
nings, have produced a beautifully 
bound, printed, and illustrated book 
about a Swiss artist who practised, 
mostly in England, in the eighteenth 
century. It is rather as though 
(and he also drew romantic ruins) 
a life of the Reverend Mr. Gilpin 
were to appear. That also might 
be a relief, especially to such few 
of our fighting men who, in 
peacetime, took an interest in the 
reverend gentleman's ochreous washes 
of broken piles and pinnacles amid 
lonely hills and solitary trees. It is 
extreme to retire into an “ivory 
tower "’ as Théophile Gautier is reputed 
to have done during the siege of Paris, 
with the remark,‘ Moi je fais émaux 
et camées.’’ But it is equally extreme, 
when the day’s work for the nation 
has been done, to retire to rest and 
worry about what Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald ought to have done about 
Singapore or what advice our unin- 


to General Auchinleck — whose 
name, incidentally, on  Boswell's 
evidence, should be pronounced as 
“ Affleck.”’ At all events, here is a sumptuous 
book about Samuel Hieronymus Grimm—the only 
painter, so far as I am aware, to bear the 
thundering name of “ Hieronymus" except the 
Dutchman Hieronymus’ Bosch, who delighted 
in lurid pictures of Popes, Cardinals, 






' . : JONAS HANWAY'S NAVAL SCHOOL : 
structed selves might have given WworRK IN HIS SCHEME FOR COUNTY NAVAL FREE SCHOOLS. 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


England, in 1794; and.the illustrations for this 
book are drawn from collections in all sorts of 
Western European countries, Windsor Castle and 
the British Museum being conspicuous repositories. 
His biographer concludes: ‘The Athenian, it 
is said, calls painting silent poetry, and poetry, 
painting with the gift of speech. Grimm, the 
poet- painter, has been but a dim figure alike 
in the annals of Swiss literature and of English 
art.. His drawings are, as it were, foot - prints 
from at least thirty-five English shires, but he left 
no biographical material He is an_ exhibitor, 
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Reproductions from “ Samuel Hieronymus Grimm™ ; by Courtesy of the Publishers, Messrs. Faber and Faber, Lid. 


without a single critique ; 
are unrecorded. 

“The illustrations in this volume—even though 
monochrome reproduction fails to transmit the sub- 
tlety of colour—prove that no excuse is needed for 


a teacher whose pupils 
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HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE : 
WHERE HANDEL VISITED AND PERFORMED. FROM THE GUILDHALL LIBRARY (VISCOUNT 


GRIMM WAS CALLED IN BY HANWAY FOR PROPAGANDA 
(IN THE POSSESSION OF THE 


bringing one of the lesser masters out of obscurity. 
He may not, indeed, have influenced any particular 
painter—as his fellow-countryman, Louis Ducros, is 
said to have influenced Cozens—but he contributed 
to the rise and progress of the English Water-Colour 
School. . His ‘ Terrace at Richmond’ was painted 
before Girtin, Turner or Constable were born; he 
was drawing delightfully at Selborne when they were 
infants. Simple representations of nature, as seen 
with his own eyes, as felt with his heart, must have 
attracted the discerning year by year in the R.A. 
exhibitions and elsewhere. In such manner did 
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SHOWING THE OLD MANOR HOUSEs—FOUNTAYNE’S SCHOOL, 


WAKEFIELD COLLECTION). 


Samuel Hieronymus Grimm help to 
prepare the way for greater masters. 
His art studied the lowly no less 
than the high-born—happy home life, 
cheerful childhood,- places plain and 
beautiful. The true character of nature 
and man—in solitude or in the throng 
—this is sweet vision.” 

‘* The true character ’’—well, truth 
has many aspects, and some of them 
we have seen at Pearl Harbour and 
Rotterdam; and some, pictorially, in 
Michael Angelo and Rembrandt. 
Grimm, skilful at figures and land- 
scapes, with a touch of Crome, of 
Hogarth, and of Rowlandson, was 
technically most dexterous—perhaps 
the most dexterous of all Swiss artists, 
unless Holbein be allowed to be a Swiss. 
Coming to England strengthened him ; 
but he felt most at home at Selborne 
with White, for whose equable observa- 
tions he did many pictures. But he 
remained a Swiss artist. 

The Swiss artists have always been 
mild and have never achieved great- 
ness. There is a race, intelligent, 
independént and brave, with a record of 
sturdiness not excelled by that of the 
Dutch, but they have never vied with 
the Dutch in the arts. It may be that 
the shadow of those august, inaccessible, 
snow-capped mountains, those awful chasms, those 
precipitous waterfalls, have made them feel that 
human art cannot compete in grandeur with Nature’s ; 
it may be that those same spectacles have made 
them, in their art, take refuge in the quiet snug and 

comfortable as, in daily life, they are com- 





Kings, and naked women being bitten 
and roasted in hell by fiends with 
eagles’ beaks, ant-eaters’ snouts, vultures’ 
claws, lizards’ feet, and such other infernal 
apparatus. 

Grimm was born near Berne in 1733, 
and had an uncle who painted miniatures 
and water-colours, He ended his days in 





* “Samuel Hieronymus Grimm, of Burgdorf in 
Switzerland.” By Rotha Mary Clay. With a Foreword 


and a Chapter contributed by Paul Girardin, D.Ph. 
(Paber and Faber, Illustrated. 258.) 





HE Ministry of Supply (Salvage 


PAPER SALVAGE FOR MUNITIONS. 


Department) draws attention to the need for at least 
100,000 tons of Waste Paper. in most businesses it frequently hap thac ich 


pelled to do in those crag-borne chalets with 
their heavy eaves, and the cattle who seek 
green pastures in the summer but must 
be cosy with the family in the winter. 





of old correspondence files, price lists, labels, wrappings, cartons, posters and display 
material accumulate over many years, and become 


by your ual merchant or by the local Council, but in the event of any 
2 x Minister in L @ postcard to Office receive prompt attention. Since the war, enough 
by H.E. M. C. R. Paravicini, Swiss London, oa pd my & 


to Glasgow—over 370,000 tons. The supply line must carry on. 


London 


However it may be, at the moment one is 
not in the mood for the more tempestuous 
kinds of art, and the deft drawings of this 
equable Swiss, who ventured as far as 
Hammersmith and Chiswick, are consoling 
r to look at. The soul of sensible and sensitive 
Switzerland — which existed long before 
tourist-hotels and still exists beyond them— 
is in them all, and in their presence human 
rage and greed seem more foolish than ever. 
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THE SUN’S DISTANCE 
IS 93,005,000 MILES: 


a “Endeavour,” the new British scientific 
quarterly review published by Imperial 
Chemical Industries, the principal feature is an 
article by the Astronomer Royal, Dr. H. Spencer 
Jones, describing the completion of the most 
accurate determination yet made of the Sun’s 
distance from the Earth, from data based upon 
co-operative work at twenty-four observatories 
scattered over five continents. ‘‘ Endeavour” 
is being distributed to the British Empire and 
foreign countries in the hope that the magazine 
may be of service in presenting a picture of 
the vitality and resource of British science. 
On this page we deal with the subject of the 
determination of the Sun’s distance, based upon 
the Astronomer Royal's article. 

The most accurate determination of the 
Sun’s distance, recently completed by Dr. H. 
Spencer Jones, was made possible by the near 
approach to the Earth of that singular little 
asteroid, Eros, which was discovered in August 
1898, and whose nearest approach occurred in 
January 1931. [Continued below. 
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HOW THE MEASUREMENTS 
WERE DETERMINED. 


Continued.) 
of photographs of Eros and the stellar region 
beyond it. Diagram 4 illustrates this and the 
kind of evidence which results. The evidence 
varies, however, according to the relative 
situation of each observatory and the time when 
each photograph was taken. The mass of 
information had to be sifted, measured and 
correlated, then finally computed, when the 
-orbit of Eros relative to that of the Earth 
couid be known with great precision. Diagram 3 
shows this orbit and its remarkable character, 
crossing that of Mars. Several years had to elapse 
in order to reduce the evidence of the observ- 
atories and thousands of photographs. Finally 
there remained the deduction of the distance 
of the Sun therefrom. However, the precise 
position of the Sun at its particular focus within 
the orbit of Eros could now be found mathe- 
matically from the Keplerian Laws governing 
ellipses. The third of these, the famous 
“Harmonic Law,” is to the effect that the 
periodic times of any two planets are to each 
other exactly as the cubes of the square roots of 
[Continued below. 
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I. EROS: THE SUGGESTED APPEARANCE OF THE 
ASTEROID WHICH HAS ENABLED THE SUN’S 
DISTANCE (93,005,000 MILES) TO BE DETERMINED. 


The diameter of Eros is estimated to be about 15 miles 
at its greatest, and if it approached us near enough, there 
is evidence which suggests that Eros would appear some- 
thing like the above : just a couple of huge rocky masses, 
probably crystalline in structure, and resembling a huge 
meteor, or, rather, a couple of mountains that had broken 
loose, but were joined together dumb-bell fashion. Though 
appearing very small, even through the most powerful 
telescopes, there is evidence that periodically Eros appears 
elongated. There is also a singular 5 hour 16 minute 
Variation in its light, amounting to a magnitude which, 
together with its periodic elongated appearance, suggests 
that Eros rotates and, at times, alternately presents a 
broad side view, as shown above, and which would be 
followed regularly by a narrow end-view, which would 
Teflect less light. The fact that the angle has been found 
to vary and the amount of light change, makes no difference 
to the explanation. The accompanying diagrams show 
how precious this unique little body has proved to be. 


> 





stars, which, because they are many millions 
of times further away, show little or no 
parallax (see Diagram 2). Therefore, under the 
guidance of the Astronomer Royal, observa- 
tories in England, the United States, Russia, 
Argentina, Czechoslovakia, Japan, Belgium, 
South Africa, Germany, China, Algeria, 
Australia, Spain, India and Italy co-operated 
to secure observations and several thousands 

[Continued above on right, 
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re The picture-diagram above shows why some thousands of photo- 
graphs had to be taken from places far apart, to obtain precise positions 


of Eros for comparisons of shift or parallax. 





Continued.) 

One hundred years ago the distance of the Sun was 
uncertain to one part in twenty ; gradually, the uncer- 
tainty was narrowed to one part in a hundred ; now it 
has been reduced to one part in a thousand. The 
uncertainty in the newest determination of the Sun's 
parallax corresponds to the apparent breadth of a 
human hair at 10 miles or of a halfpenny at 3250 miles! 
The goal for which astronomers have so long been 
striving has at length been reached; the final word 
has been said on this historic problem for many years 
to come and the fundamental distance in astronomy 
has been measured with all the accuracy that is needed. 

Our diagrams show the chief circumstances which 
have led to an accurate measurement of the orbit and 
distance of Eros, and, as a consequence, by mathe- 
matical calculation, the distance of the Sun also. The 
mean or average distance of the Sun is now proved to 
be about 93,005,000 miles, instead of the previously 
accepted distance of 92,874,000 miles obtained by 
Sir David Gill in 1889 from the asteroids Victoria, 
Iris and Sappho, which, however, do not come so near 
to us as Eros did in 1931. So great is the accuracy 
now obtained that the’Astronomer Royal considers that 
the uncertainty either way does not exceed 9000 miles. 

In the year 1931, advantage was taken of the fact 
that Eros would approach to near 16,200,000 miles of 
the Earth. Thirty-two telescopes at twenty-five observ- 
atories as widely separated as possible, and therefore 
situated in the most distant parts of the world, were 
concentrated upon Eros to obtain accurate parallax 
measurements or apparent shift of the position of Eros 


as it appeared against the “ background "’ of far-distant 
(Continued centre, 


ee 
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EROS 
Showing the amount 


of apparent change 
in position whenit 
/s photographed 
from opposite sides 
of the EARTH 






3. A comparison of the orbits of the Earth, Eros 
and Mars relative to the position of the Sun. It 
will be seen that the Sun is not in the exact centre 
of either of the orbits ; it is actually several million 
miles away from the approximate centie of the 
orbits of Mars or Eros. Therefore th: Sun’s 
distance varies continually, and his positicn can 
only be obtained by much mathematical com- 
putation, based upon a very exact plan of the 
orbit of either Eros or Mars. As Eros comes 
much nearer than Mars, and appears as a sharp 
point of light, much greater accuracy is possible. 
Since the orbits of the planets are thus ellipses, 
they have two centres, or foci, and as the Sun is 
always at one focus, so his position can always 
be found when the ellipticity of the particular 
orbit is known; in other words, a precise plan 
of the orbit. 
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Continued .} 

their median or average distances. This 
means that the orbits of all the planets 
outwards from the Sun have a precise ratio 
or relative proportion in distance from the 
Sun, as compared with the time each 
planet takes to revolve round the Sun. 
Now, since the time or period can be 
measured to within a few seconds, there- 
fore the proportionate distance can be 
calculated to within a few miles, provided 








¢ A diagram showing the extent of the apparent shift of Eros, from which 
its distance from us is calculated. Ths circle encloses an apparent area of 
the sky about as large as fhe full moon appears to the eye. This provides 
the scale from which we may infer how small is the apparent shift of Eros, 
even when photographed from opposite sides of the Earth, and when at its 
nearest. (See picture-diagram 2.) The photographic plate presents a scene 
similar to the above, the surrounding dots being the comparison stars which 
reveal the extent of the parallax, or shift, of Eros. These comparison stars 
present little or no parallax themselves, and jf the plate be exposed for any 
length of time, Eros would appear as a trail of light, owing to its motion, 
but all the stars would appear as fixed dots as indicated. Actually, the 
parallax of Eros amounts to something between 5O and 60 seconds of arc 
when at about its nearest to the Earth, as shown by the above scale. 
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Drawings and descriptive notes by G. F. Morrell, F.R.A.S., F.R.G.S. 








\ that the actual distance of only one of 
the planets from the Sun is known. 
Therefore, as soon as the accurate dis- 

tance of Eros relative to the Earth and 

then to the Sun was obtained, then the 
accurate distance of the Earth from the 

Sun followed as a consequence. Thus we 

are now provided with a still more 

accurate Astronomical Unit or celestial 
foot-rule for the entire Heavens, one which 
enables a more accurate conception of the 
dimensions, weight and density of ali 
measurable bodies in the Universe to be 
obtained, as well as their distance. This 

f great result being achieved through the 

most welcome presence of little Eros. 
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T was suggested 

the other day 
by a writer in the Press that the Japanese might next 
attack, not Australia, but India. Since Vichy opened 
Indo-China to the Eastern partner of the Axis, and the 
Japanese have already moved against Burma, such a 
possibility, it would appear, can hardly be ruled out, and 
it lends pertinence to the question posed in the title of 
“Is InpIA ImpREGNABLE?” By Victor Bayley, C.I.E., 
M.1.C.E., author of “ Indian Artifex”’ and ‘* Permanent 
Way Through the Khyber.” With Maps (Hale; 12s. 6d.). 


'- - 


As the builder of the strategic railway through the 
Khyber Pass, Mr. Bayley is an expert on Indian defence 
along the North-West Frontier, with which he is largely 
preoccupied, but he also approaches the problem from 
various other angles. He considers the chances of invasion 
by land, sea or air ; nor does he overlook the danger from 
Japan, although his book was written before that material- 
ised, and, indeed, before Germany invaded Russia. Until 
that event, as he recalls, Russia 
was “the ancient bogey... 
which caused many sleepless 
nights to our grandfathers” 
regarding the safety of India. 
Now, however, the nominal 
rulers of France can say : ‘‘ Nous 
avons changé tout cela.”” Events 
have nullified many of the 
author’s theories and forecasts 
about Japan, whose power, 
especially in the air, he, like 
other critics, evidently under- 
rated. He does consider !her _ 
occupation of French Indo- 
China as a remote contingency, 
but he describes a land advance 
towards Singapore, through the 
Malayan jungle, as “‘a sheer 
impossibility.” 


Mr. Bayley, however, is less 
disturbed by any Japanese 
menace to India than by the 
German. In _ his _ prologue 
(added recently), pointing out 
that his book is a dispassion- 
ate study of Indian defence 
against all theoretically possible 
enemies, and congratulating 
himself that it “speaks with 
admiration and affection for 
Russia and its great peoples,” 
he goes on to say: “It is 
Germany, not Russia, who 
shouts loudly of her intention 
to invade India. The stout 
fight which Russia is making 
commands the admiration of the whole world, but... . 
who can prophesy how we shall stand a few months 
hence? Now Germany must make herself master of 
the Russian lines of communication leading to the 
North-West Frontier, if she is to attempt the invasion 
of India... Therefore the argument in this book, 
so far as an attack on the North-West Frontier... 
is concerned, would remain unaltered.” 


India is regarded by the author as a great fortress, 
needing to be adequately manned and provided with 
munitions, food supplies, and a network of strategic rail- 
ways, while the new factors introduced by mechanisation 
are not neglected. Such questions as road-construction 
and the effects of India’s physical geography on warfare 
are fully treated. Mr. Bayley is evidently aware, too, 
that Indian troops fighting away from home may be equally 
defending their own country. ‘“‘ The true defence of 
India,” he says, “lies far beyond her borders." There is 
a prevailing note of optimism in the book. ‘‘ Impregnable 
India,"’ we read towards the end, “ stands, and will ever 
stand, unshaken amidst a whole world in arms." 


. . . . . 


Touching, in conclusion, on Indian political aspirations, 
intensified of late by the achievements of her soldiers in 
the field, Mr. Bayley declares: ‘* Who holds India holds 
Asia. The stirring of national consciousness in India is, 
therefore, all to the good. England does not hold India 
in the narrow sense so loudly proclaimed by dictators in 
regard to the unfortunate countries they are engaged in 
looting. India belongs to herself, and there is a wonderful 
period awaiting those who will guide her affairs in the 
future. The partnership between British practical sense 
and Indian idealism will bring forth a new portent in 
world security. ... But one must not look too far 
ahead. ... The defence of the base in India is the first 


and foremost requirement.” 


Another oriental country of great importance to the 
Allied cause in the Middle East is surveyed in ‘“* Mopgrn 
Iran.” By L. P. Elwell-Sutton. With Maps, Plans, and 
8 Illustrations (Routledge; 12s. 6d.). The author has 
lived in that country for three years, and has made an 
interesting study of its history, social and economic develop- 
ment, foreign relations, and national aims, concluding with 
some advice to the British Government on its treatment 
of Iran, especially in the matter of counteracting German 
propaganda, The story of recent happenings covers the 
Anglo-Russian occupation last August, but a prefatory 
note mentions that the book had already gone to press 
when the Shah’s abdication in favour of his son was 
announced, and there is no allusion to later events. 


““ HIS EXCELLENCY IVAN MAISKY"’: A BRONZE 
BY JACOB EPSTEIN. 





By CHARLES E. BYLES. 


It is explained that the name “ Iran,” officially adopted 
in’ 1935 for use abroad, instead of “the incorrect and 
comparatively new-fangled version, Persia,”’ has been borne 
by the country “ since its earliest history.” There would 
seem to be considerable emphasis on the word “‘ com- 
paratively,” for, as the author recalls elsewhere, we hear 
of Persians both in the Bible and the ancient Classics. 
For the average reader, it is rather a nuisance when familiar 
names such as Persia, Mesopotamia, Siam, or Southern 
Ireland suddenly turn into something strange and liable 
to mispronunciation. Still, it is not our affair, and we 
must grin and bear it. 

On the magic carpet of travel literature we are now 
wafted across to a land adjacent to Iran, and bearing 
likewise a resuscitated name-—Iraq—inconveniently similar, 
but, for headline purposes, more manageable than Meso- 
potamia—not a “blessed word" to sub-editors. The 
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“* EMPEROR IN EXILE”: 


SELF-PORTRAIT OF EPSTEIN: THESE THREE HEADS ARE 
AMONG THE BRONZES IN THE EXHIBITION OF SCULPTURE 
BY JACOB EPSTEIN AT THE LEICESTER GALLERIES. 

Al Mr. Epstein’s principal exhibit is a h alabaster carving 
Hy pF with the Angel, his exhibition includes some dozen 

bronzes, many \e have been sean beforp. the 


interesting, rom the historic ag well a3 the tic point of 
view, are head of the Russian Ambassador, y, and that 
of Haile Selassie : latter shows the then exiled Emperor look 

sadly down to , whereas in the former Mr. Epstein has 


the ground 
admirably portrayed the Russian Ambassador's slightly sardonic smile. 


only shorter alternative was “ Mespot.” Perhaps that 
was why it was discarded. We reach Iraq in the 
pages of “ Peacock Ance..” Being some Account of 
Votaries of a Secret Cult and their Sanctuaries. By 
E. S. Drower, author of “ Folk-Tales of Iraq" and 
“ The Mandzans of Iraq and Iran.” With 36 Illustrations 


A PORTRAIT IN BRONZE 
OF HAILE SELASSIE BY EPSTEIN. 


6" At 
(Murray; ¢ = ea 
108.6d.). Here 
Lady Drower gives a charmingly personal and picturesque 
account of her recent sojourn among the Yazidis, a likeable 
tribe with a mysterious religion which has brought upon 
them undeserved obloquy. 


Although more interested in their daily life and domes- 
ticities, which she describes with sympathy and thoroughness, 
she refutes the charges made against their creed. ‘‘ The 
Yazidis,” she writes, ‘‘ are spoken of as Devil-Worshippers. 
Apart from the fact that their principal Saint was recog- 
nised as an orthodox Moslem, my’ personal impressions are 
contradictory of this. I cannot believe that they worship 
the Devil, or even propitiate the Spirit of Evil . . . the 
Peacock Angel is a Spirit of Light rather than a Spirit of 
Darkness. . . . Indeed, it is possibly the Yazidis themselves 
who, by tabooing all mention of the name Shaitan, or Satan, 
as a libel upon this angel, have fostered the idea that the 
Peacock Angel is identical with the Tempter.” 


Several other notable books 
relate to regions of the Middle 
East in different aspects—arch- 
zological, religious, and political. 
But for a shortage of space, due 
indirectly to the shortage of 
paper, I should have liked to deal 
much more fully than is now 
possible with a learnéd work of 
high value and interest, entitled 
“*Wuat MEAN THESE STONES? ”’ 
The Significance of Arch- 
zology for Biblical Studies. By 
Millar Burrows, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Biblical Theology at 
Yale University. With 58 
Illustrations, and . end-paper 
Maps showing sites in Palestine, 
Syria and Iraq _ (published 
by the American Schools of 

- Oriental Research, 409, Prospect 
Street, New Haven, Conn., 
U.S.A.; 2.50 dollars). As 
things are, I can only commend 
this volume as indispensable 
to students of the Bible. It 
is in that capacity, and not 
primarily as an archzologist, 
that the author speaks. His 
particular standpoint is that 
of “a_ liberal Protestant 
Christian,” but he hopes it 
may be helpful alse to other 
Protestants, as well as to 
Catholic and Jewish students. 
“In times like these,’”’ he adds, 
“one is tempted to apologise 

for offering a book on such a subject. ... Yet when was 
the Bible more needed, and when was a true understanding 
of it more vitally important?” His general conclusion 
is that “on the whole, archzological work has unquestion- 
ably strengthened confidence in the reliability of the 
Scriptural record.” 


Akin to the foregoing work in religious sincerity, but 
from another view-point and concerned with theology 
rather than historical evidence, is “THz THRONE oF 
Davip.” A Study of the Fulfilment of the Old Testament 
in Jesus Christ and his Church. By A. G. Hebert, of the 
Society of the Sacred Mission, Kelham. With Frontis- 
piece (Faber; 12s. 6d.). Father Hebert’s purpose has 
been to reaffirm the theological continuity between the two 
Testaments, and he achieves it by a study of passages 
relating to the Jewish faith and the Messianic Hope, as 
fulfilled in the person and teaching of the Messiah. It is 
a book rich in stimulus for Christian ministers of any 
denomination, as well as for the more thoughtful among 
the laity. Finally, the author looks forward to a reunion 
of Christendom. ‘“ The mystical Jerusalem is the centre 
to which all mankind are to be gathered,” when the Holy 
Spirit “has recreated in the visible Church the Scriptural 
pattern of Jerusalem. Zion, the Throne of David.” 


Lastly, we are brought to Palestine again in a book 
with a political motive, making a powerful plea for Zionism 
and the fulfilment of the Balfour Declaration, namely, 
“His Terriste Swirt Sworp.” By Norman Maclean 
(Gollancz ; 6s.). The author is an eminent and widely 
travelled Scottish Divine who has been Moderator of the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. In 1939-40 
he was Chaplain of St. Andrew’s Church at Jerusalem, and 
there, no doubt, he studied the Arab-Jewish problem at 
first hand and strengthened his conviction as to the justice 
of the Jewish cause. Here he defends it with magnificent 
force and fervour, advocating finally a Jewish Dominion 
within the British Empire. The book contains a flaming 
indictment of the appeasement policy pursued in Palestine 
by former British Governments, a tribute to Mr. Churchill 
for his denunciation of proposals violating the Balfour 
pledge to the Jews, and an expression of the relief felt 
throughout the Empire when he became Prime Minister. 
Among supporters of Zionism the author cites, in their 
own words, Lawrence of Arabia and Sir Mark Sykes, both 


‘in sympathy with the Arabs in other respects ; while for 


the Arab character and the unlikelihood of a Pan-Islamic 
movement, he quotes Major C. S. Jarvis and Sir Flinders 
Petrie. Dr. Maclean recalls the world’s immense debt 
to the Jews in morals and religion, but does not, apparently, 
account for the terrible ordeals which they have suffered 
throughout history, culminating in the Nazi persecution. 
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THE 


NUFFIELD ORGANIZATION 


Aang 








PUBLIC RELATIONS 





es is the world’s most 

precious need. Without it, 
the future looks black. With it, the 
possibilities for betterment are 
boundless. 


‘ 


To a large extent the success 


of the Nuffield Organization itself’ 


has been built on that very thing — 
the ability to create confidence not 
only in its cars but in the person- 


nel of its selling Organization. 


It has raised the standard of car 
transactions to a level to which 
both parties, the Buyer and the 
Seller, could look back with satis- 
faction and a friendly feeling. 

And, when normal times return, 
the Nuffield Organization Dealer 
will still be found to be the reflec- 
tion of this enlightenment policy— 
an intelligent, friendly and 
straightforward man. A man you 


can trust. 


* The Nuffield Organization's Charter is the unbounded confidence of the Public in 
its ability, enterprise and integrity. A Nuffield Organization car is, and always wiil 
be,.a product of the foremost engineering, scientific and technical skill in the coun- 
try, and of a policy which studies the public interest with intelligence and insight. 
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MORRIS MOTORS ae = 
,Eeewe.e@e. GARB EO. kD. 
RILEY (Coventry) LTD. 
MORRIS INDUSTRIES EXPORTS LTD. 





WOLSELEY MOTORS LTD. 
MORRIS COMMERCIAL CARS LTD. 
8§.U. CARBURETTER CO. LTD. 
MECHANIZATIONS & AERO LTD, 
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POST-WAR PLANNING AND PLASTICS NO. 3. 


Here is a picture of a carpet-sweeper manufacturer. 
Before the war his favourite ambition was to be able 
to sweep the market with his product, but other manu- 
facturers with similar ideas kept getting in the way. 
Although there’s a lull in market sweeping during the 
war, this is the time for plans to be made. New and better 
designs for more efficient products in more satisfactory 
materials — plastic materials—can be planned, wrapped 
up and carefully put away ready for when the war ends. 
But before you wrap them up have a word with British 
Radegteial Plastics Ltd. B.1.P.,while working all out 
on plastics for war purposes, are maintaining a design- 
ing and advisory service which can give a flying start to 


any business man intent on sweeping post-war markets. 





BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LTD - 1 ARGYLL ST - LONDON W1 
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FOOD FLYING SO 


i) =. Che Messengers 
LT. of the Queen & 


Through fire and bomb, through flood and 
devastation . . . speedily . . . efficiently. . . the 
Queen’s Messengers succour the homeless and distressed. 
On the Queen’s service, as on the King’s, Guys are 
proving their mettle. True to their tradition and standards 
of reliability, Guy Motors get the convoys through. In 
the supreme test of war Guy Vehicles do not fail. 


GUY TUTORS 


Guys | agit LOWER RUNNING COSTS 














— the finest tyres made 


INDIA TYRE & RUBBER COMPANY LTD., INCHINNAN, SCOTLAND 





LAI. 








Notice.—The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication 


that they are necessarily available for export 
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POWER 10 STOP... 





FERODO LIMITED 





SBvebe and Clutch Linings 





o6 





~e 


INCREASE YOURS BY FITTING 
FERODO BRAKE LININGS... 


Be ready for sudden road 
emergencies. Drive with 
greater confidence and peace 
of mind... insist on Ferodo 
Brake Linings when next 
relining is necessary. 

Your brakes will then master 
awkward situations with a 
firm grip, positive yet smooth 
in operation. You will have 
less trouble too, relining being 


necessary at much 

longer intervals, | FEROP° 

and running costs p= 
. of 


will be reduced. ss 
No matter what 
car you own, it 
will pay you 
to obtain the LOOK FOR 
hs THIS SIGN 
Ferodo power- WHEN YOU 
to-stop.” RELINE. 


IN A LETTER TO 
HIS FATHER. 








BRAKE 
TESTING 
SERVICE 











DUNLOPILLO SLEEPING BAG 
WITH MATTRESS & PILLOW 


Also webbing carrying 





straps. Price complete Sons 
(not including blankets) 

Mattress a 6 ft. x 2 fe. 
Plus €1. 


Purchese Tax 








invaluable for 
nights in the desert. 


NEW LARGE 


Mattress Foundation 
6 ft. 6 in. x2 ft. 6 in £7 
Plus €1.10.0 Purchase Tax. 


Talking about beds—I think my 
Dunlopillo Sleeping Bag absolutely 


the cold damp 


It is jolly 


warm and absolutely damp-proof, 
which is a good thing with the 
heavy dews that form out of the 
blue during the night. 


Thanks very much for a jolly 
good birthday present. 


FROM A YOUNG SERVING OFFICER 








SIZE 


UNLOPILLO 


Write for leaflet to (Dept.L) DUNLOP RUBBER CO., Ltd., atk St., Manchester |. 
London—St. James's House, St. James's St., 
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cluding Purchase Ta 
Blades (now ahs only in - 
popular slotted pattern) are not easily ob- 
tainable nowadays, but perseverance is 
amply rewarded in clean and comfortable 
shaving. The best results are obtained 


“Eclipse” 


with an “Eclipse” Razor. 


“Eclipse’ Razors: 3/3 Ss. 5/6 


wchase Tax 


JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD. 

















OVERSEAS 
SHIPPING 


When you call at 


HALIFAX 
Nova Scotia 
SAINT JOHN 
New Brunswick 
MONTREAL 
Quebec or 


VANCOUVER 
British Columbia 





British Consols 
or “EXPORT” taqotuge paper) 


Virginia cigarettes at competitive prices 
“In Bond" for passenger and crew use. 


TOBACCOS AND 
CIGARETTES 


MACDONALD’ 














This a is designed to 
meet all eventualities . . 


This ventilation and air filtration unit suffices for the requirements 
of 420 persons and is designed to afford perfect comfort for an 
indefinite period. All 
are provided for, by activated carbon 
and particulate filters, and 


contingencies 












auxiliary 
drive for emergency 
Heating 
arrangements for 


operation. 


incoming air can 
be incorporated if 
required. 


WRITE FOR 
FULL 
PARTICULARS 
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SUTCLIFFE SPEAKMAN & CO. LTD., 
LONDON OFFICE : 


LEIGH, LANCS., 
66 VICTORIA STREET, S.W.| 


TAU: T 


EVEN YOU MAY HAVE 


PYORRHOEA 





MAY BE 


4ov OUT 


lender, bleeding guns are danger 
vhich neglected, lead to gum disease 
(Pyorrha@a). Daily use of Forhans will 
eradicate these gum affections — used in 
time, prevent thern altogether 


VICTIMS 





Sigvnis, 













Thousands of dentists use Forhar Anti- 
pyorrhoea Astringent. Thousands of them re- 
commend Forhans Brand Special Formula 
Dentifrice which contains Fi what Anti-pyorrhoea 
Astringent none Net prorrho a cla sas e 
victim, G nore agi alns t it no 
before it is too late See 
dentist, and s start us ing Fr shane 


to-day! In three size 


Only FORHANS 
Brand contains 
the “special fy ~ eS 
formula” Anti - 
Pyorrhoea 
Astringent. 


“JUST BRUSH 
TEETH WITH 


YOUR 
ivT”.. 








OVER THE WORLD 
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Today, users of Goodyear tyres 
are getting 


thereby delaying 
their demand 
for replacement, 
saving tyres and 
helping the 
National Effort. 











Help your Goodyear 
dealer by giving him as 
much notice as you can 
of your essential replace- 
ment needs. 





If the progress of civilisation 
means anything, it means that 


what few could have Yesterday 











many can have Tomorrow. 





Our plans are on the side 
of progress. Boulton & Paul 

For Garden Shelters, Greenhouses 
and Buildings of every kind— 
remember - - - - - = = 
Boulton & Paul, Ltd., Norwich 


BOULTON & PAUL 


products are destined to 


reach an ever-widening circle. 


SMALL PACKET |!- 
LARGE PACKET 2'6 


PLUS PURCHASE Gp ALL 


TAX 3-PEG 
RAZORS 











UNIFORM 
JUDGMENT 


Qualities that make a uniform stand up to the strains of 


hard service cannot be assessed at the time of buying. 
Out-of-sight stitching, expert reinforcing of buttonholes, 
reliable keying of pockets—such hidden skill can be 
judged only as the months go by. We see that every 
Officer is satisfied in regard to cloth, cut, fit and detail, and 
time allows him to discover that our uniforms survive the 


long test of wear. 


AUSTIN REED 


OF REGENT STREET 


Aldershot, Amesbury, Barmouth, Bath, Belfast, Birmingham, Bothwell, Bournemouth, 
Bristol, Carlisle, Coventry, Dunbar, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Grantham, Harrogate, Hove, Hull, 
Leeds, Liverpool, Llandrindod Wells, Llandudno, Manchester, Norwich, Nottingham, Oxford, 
Plymouth, Richmond (Yorks), Sheffield, Shrivenham, Southampton. 











Office, Commonwealth House, 1, New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1. Saturpbay, 
N.Y.) Post Office, 1903. 
; Launceston and Hobart, Tasmania. 
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THE ARMY OF TO-DAY: A PANORAMIC DRAWING SHOWING THE VAST ORGANISATION REQUIRED FOR AN EXPEDITIONARY FORCE (WITH FULL 


n a small expeditionary force of two Army Corps operating : (1) the Base Debarkation Port ; (2) entrance to the Base Supply Depét ; (3) egress 
from the Base Supply Depét ; (4) the Base Marshalling Yard; (5) the Lines of Communication Regulating Station ; (6) the Supply Railheads ; 


y our special artist sets out the component units embraced communications stretches outwards, and our drawing shows 
! upport and with its supply lines held open by naval supremacy. For the purposes of the picture\only one port 

practice, however, more would be necessary, and while troops of the British Expeditionary Force\in 1939 were (7) the Supply Dispersal Points; and (8) the various Supply rendezvous and refuelling points, Still multiplying as the supplies move further 

stores and vehicles were sent to Nantes, St. Nazaire and Brest. Then again the first and second Atmy Corps at to the front, the Lines of Communication and Supply next radiate to the Rear Supply Echelons, and next to the Forward Supply Echelons. 

ly two divisions each; two more divisions were to follow. From the port of debarkation, the vast network of These details—and a glance at the above panorama—certainly emphasise not only the intricacies of the operation once set in motion, but also 

Drawn By OUR SpEcIAL Artist Captain BryaN DE GRINEA' 
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FULL AIR SUPPORT), CONSISTING OF ONLY TWO ARMY CORPS, AND ILLUSTRATING ITS COMPONENT UNITS, LINES OF COMMUNICATION AND SUPPLY. 


) egress how vast and varied must be the initial preparations, involving as they do considerations of man- and machine-power on land, sea and in the from home bases must not only be kept open for the initial attack onstant operation reserves of munitions, guns, eve 

lheads ; air ; shipping facilities, time, tide and terrain, and a thousand other details demanding the closest co-operation between the military, naval type of mechanised vehi le, v A Soc: G fo 4 he at =" u t be 2: avers - fron boot leather t » bomb Su h ae. 

further and civil authorities. From its inception to its fulfilment a project of this nature is dependent on the unified strength and endeavour not are some of the tie of on a aditionary sean and Levy been Pinte ort elgg pa gerenles : way of further a »lan om 

helons. only of the forces actually engaged, but also on the men and women, far from the field of battle, whose task it is to provide bullets, guns, we illustrate. on . a ta ft nA detail a pre De : ag Se ae ehamarmciin NS HP while va ‘ cage 

ut also ships, aeroplanes, tanks and all the essential tools of modern war. Nor is a successful landing enough in itself, since sea and air supply lines wis hapised fighting - lg er ne oe Shue eae, Ben : yee si ; Bee OD: Bite aie) ake eae of 
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